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The  Big  Red  Schoolhouses 

liy  1  HI  DFHICK  J.  COX 
Associate  l‘rofessor  of  Modern  History 
University  of  Alahanta 

LFNIN  in  1920  wrote:  "  I  he  si  h(K)l,  SeluKilhoiises  where  everythin)^  that  is 
apart  Iron)  life,  apart  from  |)olities,  written,  recited,  hhned,  exhibited  or 
is  a  lie  and  a  hyixKrisy.  Give  me  created  is  carefully  controlled  for  utili- 
a  {generation  to  train  the  children  and  /ation  of  Ciomiminist  ends.  "I  diication 
the  seed  I  will  sow  will  never  Ik-  up-  in  the  lied  Schoolhouses,"  Stalin  once 
rooted.”  A  {generation  of  Soviet  leail-  ileclared,  "is  our  secret  wea|xin  for 

ership  has  now  passed  into  history.  stren{'thenin{;  the  Soviet  state  anil  the 

Lenin’s  formula  for  education  and  con-  huildin{{  of  a  classless  society." 
trol  of  the  llussian  people  has  iK’en  con-  Before  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
sistently  maintained  and  is  in  lar{'e  Isarist  Russia  was  culturally  and  eco- 
measure  resjKmsihle  for  the  continued  nomically  one  of  the  most  backward  of 
Communist  domination  of  the  L'SSR  the  Cireat  Powers  even  though  C'ath- 
since  the  Revolution  of  1917.  Mis  sue-  erine  the  Cireat  had  whimsically  pro¬ 
cessors  may  have  deviated  from  Leninist  vided  Russia  with  the  lirst  state  system 
(Militical  diKtrinc  after  his  death  in  of  education.  But  1  sarist  state-sup|)ort' 
1924  hut  not  in  re{'ard  to  his  educa-  ed  education  functioned  only  for  the 
tional  philosophy.  l)oyar  class  and  did  not  sene  the  mass 

An  analysis  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Russian  people,  nor  was  it  m) 
of  any  nation  often  provides  an  accurate  intended.  In  fait  the  I'sars  re{{arded 

mirror  reflectin{4  a  jx-ople’s  |)olitics,  education  as  a  menace  to  autiRracy. 

mixles  of  thou{4lit,  patterns  of  Ix-havior  L'nder  their  unenli{{htened  tutela{4e  the 
and  professed  ideals.  A  study  of  the  {;reat  majority  of  the  adult  |M)|)ulation 
Soviet  St h(K)I  system  reveals  that  instruc-  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Lsar 
tion  behind  that  Iron  Curtain  is  not,  as  Alexander  1  created  percenta{4e  lists 
usually  ima{4ined,  a  jumble  of  unrea-  from  which  children  mi{4ht  lx  |xrmitti-d 
soned  ex|xriments  hut  is  rather  a  ra-  to  attend  the  universities  while  his  min- 
tional  and  functional  pro^iram  designed  ister  of  instruction.  Admiral  Alexander 
to  provide  Russia  with  a  scientilic-elite  Shishkov,  was  imbued  with  the  philos- 
leading  a  useful-proletarian  mass.  Lor  ophy  that  "to  teach  the  mass  of  the 
this  purjxse  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  |xople  or  even  the  majority  of  them  how 
organized  into  a  series  of  gigantic  Red  to  read  will  bring  more  harm  than 
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"  \kli(«las  I  issued  legislation 
uliidi  lorliade  secondary  education  to 
serfs,  workers  or  peasants,  thus  making 
the  eduralional  system  the  exclusive 
rloniain  of  the  children  of  the  nohility. 
Isarist  lUissia  as  a  result  entered  the 
2t)th  cenliiry  with  the  dubious  honor  of 
having  the  highest  |K-rcentage  of  illiter- 
a(y  among  the  (ireat  Powers.  Primary 
education  was  practically  nonexistent 
r  xeept  for  church  sch»K)ls,  there  Ix'ing 
approximately  eight  million  pupils  Ik*- 
tween  the  ages  of  7  and  14  in  scluxd 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  1.  IVnlay  in 
Soviet  llussia  there  are  forty  million 
ihildren  between  the  ages  of  28  days 
and  1 7  years  enrolled  in  a  quarter 
million  educational  institutions.  There 
has  been  no  lx*tter  medium  for  the  incu- 
calimi  of  bolshevism  and  its  acceptance 
hv  the  llussian  people  than  through  the 
iiig  fled  Sc'h(K)lhouse. 

1  enin’s  constitution  of  1918,  the 
first  of  three  such  Soviet  dcRuments, 
established  for  the  first  time  in  llussian 
historv  the  principle  of  compulsorv,  free 
education  for  all.  Stalin’s  constitution 
of  1956  hv  article  121  guarantc*ecl  the 
Siiviet  citizen  the  right  of  education. 
|{\  enacted  law  of  1949,  attendance  in 
tfie  llig  lied  ScIkhiIIiousc's  was  made 
com|ndsorv  through  age  17.  Ihese 
diKiiments  expressly  |)rovide  for  the 
f'ducation  and  control  of  all  Soviet 
vouth,  whose  scluKiling  literally  begins 
In-fore  birth  and  continues  long  aftc'r  his 
graduation  clay.  I'he  primary  aim  of 
Societ  instruction  is  to  create  an  indus¬ 
trial  army  hv  educational  practices  and 
the  schooling  is  Ixith  |X)litical  and  |)rac' 
ticnl.  Its  finished  pnxiuct  is  to  be  a 
new  kind  of  man  and  woman,  loyal  and 
dedicated  to  living  in  a  Communist 
sixiety.  Above  all  else,  Soviet  tuition  is 
a  means  of  convincing  llussia’s  |x‘ople 


that  the  future  can  Ik-  predicted  scien¬ 
tifically  bv  the  dcK'trine  of  material 
determinism  and  that  the  laws  of  pro¬ 
duction,  governed  by  Marxist  clcxtrinc, 
always  have  and  always  will  determine 
the  course  of  human  events.  Concur¬ 
rently  the  lied  Schcx)lhousc*s  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  providing  their  inmates 
with  a  technic  al  know  ledge  of  living  and 
with  the  necessary  technical  skills  that 
will  enable  them  to  master  the  scientific- 
age  in  which  they  live.  Hy  this  credo 
the  Hig  llc-d  Scluxilhouses  in  a  short 
span  of  57  years  have  revolutionized 
the  thinking  of  llussia’s  people.  Haclio 
lliga  cm  January  7,  1952  summed  iqi 
the  mission  of  the  Hig  lied  Schcxcl- 
houses: 

A  cultured  person  in  our  conception 
is  not  a  person  with  great  knowledge 
and  education,  but  a  person  who  is 
|X)litically  sclux)lecl,  well-developed 
physically  and  mentally,  and  a  con¬ 
scientious  hrick-layer  for  the  future 
generation.  .  . 

Since  the  Holshevik  Hevolution  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  a  function  under  the 
control  of  the  state  and  in  June  1918 
the  Orthcxlox  llussian  church  was  dis- 
scK'iated  from  all  instructional  obliga¬ 
tions.  Afterwards  each  Soviet  llepid)lic- 
as  it  was  included  in  the  L’SSIl  was 
given  its  own  C'mnmissariat  of  F.cluca- 
tion  and  a  planned  system  to  include 
schcxding  from  the  nursery  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  general  the  llussian  grade 
schcx)ls  are  classified  under  four  group¬ 
ings:  (see  attached  chart)  (1)  Pre- 
sc'hcx)!  education  for  ages  28  days  to 
age  7,  which  includes  the  nursery  and 
the  kindergarten,  (2)  Primarv  schcx)l 
instruction  for  ages  7  through  11,  ''5) 
Incomplete  seconclarv  education  for  ages 
II  through  14  and  (-♦)  C  omplete  sec¬ 
ondary  education  for  ages  14  through 
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1  7.  Special  schtK)ls  in  the*  Soviet  system 
are  the  Labor  Heserve,  reknikuins, 
Party,  Service  and  Normal  institutions. 
At  the  ajK'X  of  the  structure  are  the  uni¬ 
versities,  institutes,  academies  and  con¬ 
servatories. 

In  establishing  the  curriculum  the 
bolsheviks  passed  through  a  pi‘riod  of 
trial  and  error,  mainly  in  the  192()'s, 
punctuated  with  many  disagreements 
within  the  party  ranks.  A  small  hut 
militant  ^^dh  Basil  ShulKin  as  its 

spokesman,  consideretl  the  Bed  School- 
houses  as  unessential  lalroratories  for  the 
Soviet  youth,  mainlainin}i'  that  "the 
street  teaches,  the  factory  teaches,  and 
the  party  teaches;  therefore  the  sch(H)l 
is  retiundant."  But  Ix'iiin  while  he  lived 
and  Anatol  I.unarcharsky,  his  (!ommis- 
sar  of  I  ducation,  insisted  that  the  Bed 
Sch(Milhousc‘s  were  seed-lxils  for  future 
Bolsheviks  and  Shul^in's  notions  were 
discarded  in  favor  of  educational  re¬ 
cruitment  anil  indixtrination.  As  the 
Bolsheviks  in  1917  were  hardly  2 5, ()()() 
in  nunilx*r  they  needed  supixirt  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Youth  was  conditioned  to  swell 
their  ranks  by  Bed  SchiMilhouse  breeding. 

I  he  early  content  of  Soviet  education 
as  set  forth  by  Lenin  in  Decemlxr, 
1920,  had  as  its  "whole  object  the 
training;,  eduiation  and  tuition  of  the 
youth  with  a  view  to  imhuiny'  them  with 
( ommunist  ethics."  Information  and 
truth  was  to  Im‘  bent  to  suit  party  pur¬ 
poses.  Hence  in  the  1920’s  the  Bi^ 
Beil  SthiH)lhousc‘s  not  only  Ix-came  "hot 
houses"  for  formal  Bolshevik  instrui  tion 
but  also  ex|XTimental  factories  where 
"learning  IxTame  doiny',"  with  a  markeil 
emphasis  u|X)n  the  "iloin^".  Much  of  the 
proj^ressive  philosophy  of  John  Dewey 
was  im|X)rted  though  cut  to  match  the 
Soviet  need  for  technical  and  functional 
knowledge.  I'rom  the  early  nurseries 


through  the  universities,  instruition  was 
organized  for  collective  endeavor.  Pro¬ 
jects  were  established,  not  for  indiviiiual 
problem  solving,  hut  for  brigades  of 
from  live  to  six  students.  I  ven  the 
teachers  could  Ix'  removed  hv  vote  of 
the  class  while  discipline  was  turneil 
over  to  the  Komsomol  members  of  the 
group.  1  he  thesis  elfort  of  students  in 
the  universities  and  graduate  institu¬ 
tions  had  to  Ix'  the  product  of  the  col¬ 
lective  work  performed  hv  an  organized 
student  brigade.  Not  until  the  enil  of 
the  I'irst  l  ive  Year  Plan  in  1932  was 
the  university  or  institute  allowed  to 
oiler  individual  instruction.  .\t  the 
time,  the  brigade  laixtratory  method  was 
.ilMtIished  and  student  work  res|X)nsi- 
hility  introduced  throughout  the  Soviet 
educational  system,  terminating  the  e\- 
|K-rimentalism  of  the  twenties.  Luna- 
charskv  had  been  removed  in  1929  .is 
Caimmissar  of  I  ilucation  anil  the  trend 
sinie  the  193()’s  has  Ix-eii  away  from 
Lunacharsky's  “Dewevism"  and  toward 
individualism,  es|H'iially  in  the  fields  of 
scientific  resc-arch. 

Because*  of  the  Bolshevik  Ix-lief  that 
a  knowledge  of  techniKraev  is  essential 
to  a  rapid  industrialization,  science  Im*- 
came  the  key  suhjeit  in  the  Soviet  cur 
riculum  during  the  era  of  the  I  ive  Year 
Plans.  I  he  Bussian  sihiMtllxiv  since  the 
1930’s  studies  stience  even  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  learning  to  read.  A  seven  year 
old,  Ix'ginning  his  primary  instruition, 
learns  that  "A"  is  for  ampere  or  atom, 
rather  than  for  apjile.  Alxiiit  one-half 
of  the  student’s  time  in  the  grade  sch<M>ls 
is  devoted  to  science  in  some  form.  I  he 
result  of  this  heavy  concentration  on 
science  is  that  the  L'SSB  ex|x*cts  to 
graduate  50, 000  engineers  and  an  eipial 
numlx-r  of  tc'chnicians  in  1955  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  23,000  engineers  and 
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1  3,000  technicians  who  (graduated  from 
American  universities  in  1954.  Ix*nin 
often  remarked  that  “electrification  plus 
collectivization  would  firing  socialism" 
and  Stalin,  endeavoring  to  electrify 
llussia,  emphasized  the  study  of  science 
as  one  of  the  essentials  of  Soviet  learning. 

'I  he  great  weakness  in  the  Soviet  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  the  insistence  on  the 
Marxist'I.eninist  credo  as  applied  to  the 
curriculum  and  es|H‘cially  in  scientific 
subject  matter.  'Fhe  constant  altering  of 
textbooks  in  favor  of  jMilitical  propa¬ 
ganda  to  promote  Communist  doctrine 
has  had  reverberations  in  the  scientific- 
fields  and  since  the  death  of  Stalin, 
science  has  berome  less  "political"  in 
crintent.  One  indication  of  this  change 
can  he  ascertained  in  biology.  Ilecently, 
Trosini  l.ysenko  and  his  environmen¬ 
talist  dcKtrine  of  genetics  .hasc*d  on 
determinist  principles,  was  pronounced 
faulty.  Not  only  was  the  I,ysc*nko  theory 
denounced  in  the  Soviet  press  hut  in 
1954,  Dr.  Ivan  I,.  Knunyants,  a  chemist 
who  had  won  thrcH’  Stalin  prizes  and  is 
lK‘st  known  as  the  inventor  of  kapron, 
the  Soviet  version  of  nylon,  made  a 
startling  ap|H‘al  in  I .iteraturnays  (iazeta 
for  greater  freedom  in  Soviet  scientific 
resc-arch.  Among  his  arguments.  Dr. 
Knunyants  stated  “that  it  would  be  in¬ 
correct  to  treat  I.vsenko’s  theory  as  the 
only  possible  one,”  and  in  general,  urged 
that  politics  he  taken  out  of  sc'iencc. 

In  the  Big  Bed  Sclifwlbouses  one  can 
find  the  Krc*mlin’s  set  ret  weapon  for  the 
continued  C'ommunist  domination  of 
the  CSSB.  I-Vom  the  cradle  to  college, 
the  Soviet  voungster  is  a  carefully  guard¬ 
ed  and  shepherdc'd  prcxluct  of  the  state 
and  advances  through  the  educational 
system  only  as  he  or  she  is  useful  to  the 
regime.  The  moment  any  Soviet  mother 
is  pregnant,  she  becomes  a  ward  of  the 


Bed  SchcK)lsystem.  Her  first  dut\'  is  to 
attend  the  State's  Institute  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  (»f  mother  and  child.  There  she 
receives  instruction  in  prenatal  care. 
I.atcT  both  parents  are  expc*cted  to  enroll 
at  the  University  for  Barents  where  they 
learn  elementary  nursing  techniejues 
and  the  rudiments  of  child  development. 

To  abnormally  excite  the  woman  to 
become  mothers  outside  of  normal  bio¬ 
logical  urges  and  thus  fill  up  the  Big 
Bed  Sch(K)lhouses,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
established  a  fantastic  system  of  rewards. 
.Mothers  of  more  than  four  children  re¬ 
ceive  medals,  monthly  allowances,  and 
a  stipidated  grant  of  money  for  each 
child  Ixtrn.  I'he  monthly  allowance  bc*- 
gins  with  the  advent  of  the  fourth 
child  and  continues  until  the  offspring 
is  five  years  of  age.  The  parents  of  the 
fourth  child  receive  SI 0.00  per  month; 
for  the  fifth  they  receive  $15.00  per 
month  and  so  forth  in  increasing 
amounts  until  the  eleventh  child  when 
the  stipend  is  $37.50  monthly.  The 
grant  of  money  at  birth  ranges  fn)m 
$50.00  for  the  third-born  to  $437.50 
for  the  tenth  chiltl.  One  m»)ther,  Shu- 
shanik  hv  name,  a  native  of  Azerbaijan 
province,  has  reared  1 8  children  and  for 
her  biological  feat,  collected  appr(»xi- 
mately  $25,000  in  motherhood  grants 
from  the  state.  Besides  monetary  rc- 
wartls,  medals  are  alv)  l>estowed  in 
recognition  of  devoted  service  to  the 
state.  Mothers  of  five  children  are 
decorated  with  the  "Motherhood  Medal”; 
anti  those  who  have  raised  ten  or  more 
are  crowned  with  the  highest  award  of 
all,  the  "Order  of  Mother  Heroine." 
Thus  far  in  the  decade  Ix'ginning  in 
1944,  over  41,000  women  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  received  the  "Order  of 
Mother  Heroine”  and  over  2,225,000 
women  have  earned  some  form  of  recog- 
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nition  for  their  maternal  efforts,  which 
has  brought  to  Hussia  after  Africa,  the 
highest  birthrate  in  the  world,  at  an 
estimate  cost  of  ten  billion  dollars.  The 
Soviet  masters  work  on  the  theory  that 
the  germ  cells  of  the  Communist  society 
are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Big 
Red  Schoolhouses  hut  also  in  the  womb 
of  their  women. 

ITie  haby,  _  the  most  valuable  com¬ 
modity  of  the  state,  is  born  in  a  state 
hospital  with  all  expenses  paid  due  to 
the  system  of  monetarv  rewards  for 
motherhfKxl.  After  28  days  the  child  is 
eligible  for  a  state  nursery  and  his  edu¬ 
cation  has  begun.  Must  of  the  nurseries 
are  connected  with  the  factf)ry  or  collec¬ 
tive  farm  where  both  parents  usually 
work.  I'.ach  morning  on  her  way  to  her 
place  of  emplovment,  the  mother  leaves 
the  child  at  the  nursery.  Placed  in  a 
communal  crih,  the  child  learns  to  eat, 
play,  sleep  and  perform  most  of  his 
natural  functions  in  the  company  of 
others.  Many  Soviet  bahies  grow  up 
never  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"privacy."  It  is  the  idea  of  communal 
living  and  collective  doing  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  Red  nursery  and  grade  schwds. 
Mothers  are  permitted  to  visit  the  nurs¬ 
ery  several  times  a  day,  especially  if  they 
are  nursing,  hut  generally  they  de|x)sit 
their  offspring  at  eight  o’chxk  in  the 
morning  and  pick  him  up  after  work. 
I'he  nursery  furnishes  another  service 
in  the  form  of  a  monthly  magazine, 
"Sem’a  i  Shkola"  or  The  Vamily  and  the 
School,  which  is  required  reading  and 
is  often  regarded  as  parental  homework. 
It  is  distributed  free  and  contains  in¬ 
formation  on  subjects  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "flow  to  be  (xkkI  Soviet  Par¬ 
ents,”  or  "How  to  Develop  Abilities  of 
Your  C  hildren,"  or  "The  Hygiene  of  the 
l/)ve  Factor  in  Raising  a  Clhild.”  Par¬ 


ents  must  pay  about  $7.00  monthly  for 
nursery  care  of  their  children.  At  the 
age  of  three,  the  child  is  ready  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Red  kindergarten,  the 
second  of  the  Russian  pre  sch(X)l  insti¬ 
tutions. 

According  to  Soviet  Decree,  the  main 
pur|X)se  of  the  kindergarten  is  ( 1 )  to 
rear  active  lighters  for  the  Socialist 
structuTe  and  (2)  to  bring  up  material¬ 
ists,  activists  and  collectivists.  I'rom  en¬ 
rollment  through  graduation,  these  aims 
are  inflexibly  carried  out.  Painting, 
drawing,  singing  are  never  taught  to  in¬ 
dividuals  hut  always  to  groups.  The 
teacher  endeavors  to  instill  into  the 
character  of  each  pupil  collective  prin¬ 
ciples  of  group  participation  —  that  he 
must  not  own  anything  at  the  expense 
of  his  sch<M)lmates  and  that  he  must  not 
do  anything  without  them.  He  learns 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  much 
iK'tter  for  him  to  ccxqxTate  in  all  kinder¬ 
garten  activity.  As  one  Moscow  child 
specialist  expressc'd  it:  "We  aim  to  rear 
children  who  will  Ik*  scK'ially  useful  even 
Ix-fore  they  can  walk." 

riie  Red  phil(»sophy  of  primary  edu¬ 
cation  is  also  practi’sc'd  as  well  as  preach¬ 
ed.  M(»st  of  the  toys  in  the  kindergartens 
recjuire  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  col¬ 
lective  effort  to  Ik*  enjoyed.  I’he  build¬ 
ing  hIcKks,  pu//le  games  and  Russian- 
variety  Holgate  toys  are  purposely  exag¬ 
gerated  in  si/e  lx*cause  the  large  hulk 
anti  heavy  weight  cornix*!  a  collective 
effort.  As  outlined  by  the  Minister  of 
Pducatitm,  the  children  also  plav  a  vast 
numlK*r  of  prescrilK*d  games  which  are 
designed  to  reflect  their  surrounding  life 
in  a  realistic  manner.  Well-grounded  in 
Soviet  materialism,  the  teachers  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  tell  a  child  alxmt  things  he 
cannot  see,  feel  or  smell.  'Phis  rules 
out  CkkI,  the  Itiue  Fairy  and  Santa 
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Claus.  Instead  of  playing  the  traditional 
children’s  games  such  as  the  “Farmer  in 
the  Dell"  or  “l>ondon  Bridge  is  Falling 
r>m'n,’*  the  Hussian  youngster  learns  to 
emulate  Bed  Army  soldiers  in  battle,  to 
reconnoiter,  perf'onn  guerilla  tasks  or 
deploy  in  group  formation.  Sometimes 
cadets  from  the  military  sch(K)ls  are  used 
to  instruct  the  children  in  actual  battle- 
tactics.  When  the  pupils  weary  of  mili¬ 
tary  games,  they  are  jiermitted  to  re¬ 
enact  scenes  from  everyday  life.  These 
may  consist  of  running  a  toy  tractor, 
building  a  minature  dam  or  working  on 
an  assembly  line.  All  play  and  instruc¬ 
tion  must  he  utilitarian  or  it  has  no 
place  in  the  Bed  kindergarten  cur¬ 
riculum. 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  child  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  first  grade.  Fhe  Bed  pri¬ 
mary  school  Ik-coiik-s  his  home  for  the 
next  four  years.  The  Bussian  educators 
(irmly  iK-lievethat  grade-sc  hooling  should 
not  Ik-  undertaken  until  the  age  of  seven 
primarily  ht-caiise  the  eye  is  not  organi¬ 
cally  ready  for  reading.  'Fhey  |K)int  out 
derisively  that  the  reason  so  many  West¬ 
ern  children  wear  glasses  is  because  they 
were  suhjc-cted  to  reading  exercises  at 
the  age  of  six  or  earlier.  Upon  entrance 
into  the  first  grade,  each  pupil  receives 
a  tahil  or  rt-cord  h(M»k  in  which  his  ac¬ 
complishments  are  marked.  On  the  hack 
of  th(-  tahil  is  a  list  of  rules  to  be  oIf 
sc-rve-d.  Buie  one  is  re|x*atedly  empha- 
si/ed:  “It  is  the  dutv  of  every  sch(K)l 
child  to  strive  with  tenacity  and  jx-rsc-- 
verance  to  master  knowledge  in  and  to 
serve  most  usefully  the  Soviet  Mother¬ 
land.”  Fhe  other  nineU-en  rules  deal 
mostiv  with  cleanliness,  obedience  and 
res|XTt  f«>r  eh-ors,  including  teachers. 
Texlb<Miks  are  not  free*  in  the  Bed  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  the  primer  costs  the 
equivalent  of  fortv  cents.  Instruction  is 


given  primarily  in  arithmetic  and  in 
language  —  the  native  tongue  for  the 
first  three  years  and  in  Bussian  the  last 
year.  Pupils  are  not  subjected  to  exam¬ 
inations  until  the  completion  of  the 
fourth  year  when  they  must  pass  oral 
and  written  tests  in  arithmetic  and  in 
language  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  Incomplete  Middle  School 
as  they  term  their  equivalent  Junior 
High.  The  very  rapid  growth  of  literacy 
under  the  Omimunist  regime  —  from 
21%  in  1897  to  a  claimed  90%  in 
1947  —  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
rigorous  language  requirements  in  thc- 
graeje  sch(K>ls  as  well  as  the  intnxluction 
of  a  nearly  jK-rfect  phonetic  Slavic  alpha¬ 
bet  for  all  the  tongues  spoken  in  Bussia. 
AH  of  the  58  principal  languages  of  the 
USSB  have  Ix-c-n  transliterated  into  a 
phonetic  Slavic  alphaln-t  and  textlKxiks 
prepared  in  the  native  as  well  as  Slavic 
tongues.  After  August,  1 93 1 ,  an  illiter¬ 
ate  was  defined  as  one  who  could  not 
read  or  write  the  Bussian  or  mother 
t«>nguc-.  Those  who  were  over  nine  years 
of  age  and  in  this  category  were  subject 
t(»  legal  prosecution.  IVnlay,  as  part  of 
the  Soviet  |K)licy  of  creeping  aggression, 
the  Kremlin  is  using  language  to  unify 
its  lx)rdc-ring  non-Slavic  nations.  Only 
since  the  advent  of  the  Bolsheviks  has 
the  Slavic  tongue  been  recognized  as  an 
acknowledged  language  of  diplomacy 
and  tcKlay  it  is  one  of  tin-  five  official 
United  Nations  languages. 

'Fhe  other  subject  tbe  grade  scb(x>l 
pupil  must  master  is  matbematics,  main¬ 
ly  because  it  provides  a  basis  for  the 
study  of  science.  The  Soviet  educators, 
in  imitation  of  the  savants  of  the  Age 
of  Beason,  believe  that  a  subject  can  lx; 
scientific  only  when  it  can  be  reduced 
to  mathematical  formula.  Fhe  native 
tongue  and  arithmetic  fonn  the  core 
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subject  material  lur  the  first  three  years 
uf  the  Hed  primary  sch(K)l  hut  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  natural  sciences,  his¬ 
tory,  and  geography  are  addeil  to  the 
curriculum.  Alxiut  85%  of  school  in¬ 
struction  during  the  first  three  years  and 
over  50%  in  the  fourth  year  is  devoted 
to  language  studies  and  arithmetic.  I  vvo 
recent  interesting  developments  in  the 
Red  grade  schcxils  are  the  ban  on  home¬ 
work  over  the  week-end  and  the  reiluc- 
tion  of  the  si/e  of  the  textlxK)ks.  I'lie 
underlying  motive  for  these  changes  as 
re|K)rtetl  in  the  Teacher's  iiazette  on 
March  10,  1954,  is  to  give  the  sclxxd 
children  more  op|X)rtunities  for  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  sports.  Since  1940,  the  Red 
Schoolhouses  have  been  on  a  six  day 
week  schedule  which  was  intrcKluced 
into  the  educational  system  the  same 
time  that  the  six  day  work  week  was 
made  mandatory  in  industry.  Because 
there  was  no  scIkk)!  on  Sunday,  teachers 
were  assigning  extra  homework  on 
Saturday  for  the  Monday  lesson.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1955,  this  practice  has  been 
abolished,  although  the  children  still 
maintain  their  six  day  scluxil  week. 
After  having  demonstrated  competency 
in  a  native  language  and  mathematics, 
the  primary  student  is  eligible  for  gradu¬ 
ation  to  the  Incomplete  Middle  ScIkk)!, 
generally  at  the  age  of  eleven. 

In  the  Incomplete  Middle  ScIkk)!,  the 
stress  of  instruction  is  still  placed  on  lan¬ 
guages  —  Russian  or  the  mother  tongue 
—  and  arithmetic  with  two  additional  re 
quireinents,  science  and  military  train¬ 
ing.  Students  must  pass  examinations  at 
the  end  of  each  vear  to  lx*  advanced  to 
the  next  grade.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade,  a  comprehensive  examination 
must  Ik*  passed  in  order  for  the  student 
to  (jualify  for  a  certificate  of  completion 
from  the  Incomplete  Middle  Sch(X)l. 


1  his  final  examination  covers  the  entire 
three  years’  work  and  extends  over  a 
period  of  a  month.  Students  in  1952 
were  rec|uired  to  pass  oral  and  written 
tests  in  Russian,  readings  in  Russian 
literature,  and  if  they  were  non-Russian, 
in  their  native  language  and  literature; 
written  examinations  in  algebra  and 
arithmetic  as  well  as  oral  examinations 
in  geometry,  geography,  physics,  |X)liti- 
cal  science  and  history.  Because  of  the 
excessive  failures  on  the  comprehensive 
tests,  in  1954  the  niimiK'r  of  examina¬ 
tions  taken  in  the  spring  semester  hy 
pupils  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
grades  was  reduced  frt)m  44  to  26. 
Most  of  these  omissions  were  in  history, 
literature  and  geography.  1  he  Russian 
language  and  mathmetics  plus  the  na¬ 
tive  languages  in  the  national  sch(M)ls 
of  the  1 5  non-Russian  Republics  are 
still  included  in  the  examination  fur 
every  grade.  According  to  the  Soviet 
Minister  of  Education,  the  time  saved 
by  taking  fewer  examinations  will  he* 
used  to  extend  the  spring  vacation  from 
six  to  ten  days.  Most  children  Ixgan 
their  tests  in  1955  on  June  1  and  nut 
on  May  20  as  in  previous  years. 

While  attending  the  Incomplete  Mid¬ 
dle  School,  the  student  must  devote  two 
hours  a  week  for  a  total  of  198  hours 
to  pre-conscription  military  training. 
.Most  of  the  urban  scIkmiIs  are  organized 
into  "circles  of  defense”  where  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  in  military  units  and 
instructed  in  the  use  of  terrain  tables, 
military  maps  and  the  assembly  of  sc  ale 
mmlel  tanks,  guns  and  aircraft.  During 
the  summer  vacations,  the  9th  grade 
hfjys  go  to  army  camps  for  twenty  clays 
of  intensive  drill. 

Besides  military  training,  physical 
and  athletic  instruction  is  not  neglected 
in  the  Red  grade  scIkmiIs  and  there  is 
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an  increasing  heavy  emphasis  on  sport¬ 
ing  events.  Outdoor  games  are  especial¬ 
ly  encouraged  although  at  the  outset  of 
the  Bolshevik  regime  the  stress  was 
placed  on  competitive  group  play.  But 
since  the  emphasis  on  all  around  ath¬ 
letic  ahility  which  began  in  the  I940’s, 
the  students  are  urged  in  the  grade 
schools  to  participate  in  all  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  sporting  activity.  When  any 
Russian  youngster  shows  proficiency  or 
skill  in  any  athletic  competition,  he  is 
placed  in  special  schools  where  the  state 
pays  for  intensive  training  to  develop 
champions.  In  this  manner,  the  Soviet 
Union  expects  to  prcxluce  record  win¬ 
ners  in  every  sporting  event  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  striving  to  capture  the  Olympic 
Games  title  in  1956.  The  favorite  in¬ 
door  game  has  always  bc'en  chess,  highly 
esteemed  in  Russia  as  a  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  qualities  of  planning,  strategy, 
keeness  and  foresight  in  the  Soviet 
youth.  In  Russia  there  are  about  two 
million  rated  chess  players  as  compared 
to  about  five  thousand  in  America,  and 
chess  training  is  provided  throughout 
the  Red  school  system.  The  Russians 
have  dominated  the  chess  field  for  de¬ 
cades  as  world  champions  hut  one  of 
the  most  stunning  reversals  they  have 
ever  suffered,  at  least  in  their  own  eyes, 
was  the  recent  defeat  of  their  world 
master,  Mikhail  Botvinnik,  hy  the  Amer¬ 
ican  champion  Samuel  Reshevsky. 

Since  1930,  seven-year  education  — 
four  in  the  primary  and  three  in  the 
Incomplete  Middle  Sch<K)I  —  has  been 
compulsory  for  all  students  in  the  urban 
areas.  In  1949  it  was  extended  to  the 
rural  centers  while  the  pupils  in  the 
cities  must  now  complete  a  ten  year 
course  of  instruction.  In  the  Russian 
SiK'ialist  I'ederated  Soviet  Republic,  the 
largest  of  the  sixteen  Russian  republics. 


an  estimated  2V^  million  pupils  entered 
the  first  grade  in  1945.  Most  of  these 
finished  the  primary  sch(X)ls  in  1949  — 
the  year  in  which  universal  obligatory 
seven-year  education  began  —  and  they 
should  have  graduated  from  the  Incom¬ 
plete  Middle  Sch(K)l  in  1952.  About 
80%  or  2  million  students  actually  took 
the  graduation  examination  in  the 
RSFSR  in  1952.  The  remaining  20% 
included  (  I )  those  who  failed  or  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  school  on  reaching  legal  em¬ 
ployment  age  of  1 4  as  “hardship  cases," 
(2)  rural  pupils  who  were  discouraged 
by  the  tremendous  distances  to  schools 
and  (3)  Muslim  girls  who  reverted  to 
tradition  against  education  for  women. 
But  the  great  hulk  of  the  Russian  Re¬ 
public’s  student  body  went  on  to  the 
Fechnical  or  Gomplete  Middle  Schools 
or  were  drafted  into  the  I.ahor  Reserve 
institutions. 

This  is  the  critical  age  for  the  Rus¬ 
sian  schrx)l  child.  At  the  age  of  14 
when  he  has  completeil  the  Incomplete 
Middle  School,  he  must  make  a!'  im¬ 
portant  decision  —  the  choice  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  —  generally  pre  determined  hy 
his  grades  and  aptitude.  His  selection 
governs  his  next  Red  sc-h(xilhouse.  Theo¬ 
retically  he  may  continue  his  education 
in  the  Complete  Middle  School  which 
is  comparable  to  our  high  school  and 
then  go  on  to  the  universities  or  Insti¬ 
tutes.  But  he  must  pass  difficult,  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  or  have  earned  an 
average  mark  of  5  or  4  in  the  Incom¬ 
plete  and  C-omplete  Middle  Schools  in 
order  to  elect  a  college  career.  CJrade  5 
(gold  medal)  Is  deemed  “outstanding" 
and  grade  4  T silver  medal)  is  "good”. 
Only  these  medal  winners  can  enter  the 
universities  without  examination. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Soviet  stu¬ 
dents  earn  a  mark  of  3  which  is  regard- 
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ed  as  “average”  and  ihcv  K^^nerally  enter 
the  Technical  or  Special  Middle  Schools. 
There  are  many  types  of  Tekhnikums 
and  the  lenKth  of  the  course  varies  from 
three  to  five  years  depending  upon  the 
technical  speciality  the  student  elects  to 
learn.  In  the  Tekhnikums  such  subjects 
as  nursing,  midwivery,  (the  Soviets 
acclaim  this  skill  as  extremely  scien¬ 
tific),  mechanics,  accounting,  shoe¬ 
making,  printing,  lihrarianship,  elec¬ 
tronics,  ciMjking,  elementary  (X'dagogy, 
art,  music,  the  theatre  and  many  other 
artistic  skills  are  taught.  Ihe  general 
type  of  Hetl  Tekhnikums  corresponding 
to  our  grades  8-10  accepts  students  of 
lx)th  sexes  agetl  1 4  to  30  uho  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  Incomplete  Middle  Sch(H>l 
and  have  successfully  passed  entrance 
examinations  in  inathmetics,  the  Soviet 
constitution,  the  Hussian  language  and 
literature.  Ilovyever,  students  who  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  Incomplete  Middle  ScIkmiI 
’with  a  gold  or  silver  medal  ami  who 
elect  the  I'ekhnikum  instead  of  the 
Complete  Middle  School,  may  enter 
without  examination  except  in  the  art, 
music  or  theatrical  scIkkiIs  where  no 
exception  is  made. 

The  general  ty|)e  of  technical  sch(K)l 
is  re(|uired  to  include  in  its  curriculum 
the  same  subjects  taught  in  the  Com¬ 
plete  Middle  Sch(K)l  in  order  that  a  gra<l- 
uate  will  have  an  (»p|)ortunity  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  university  proriilinn  he  has 
earned  a  rating  of  "outstanding"  and  is 
among  the  top  5%  of  the  graduating 
class,  rims  the  universities  and  insti¬ 
tutes  are  not  completely  closc-d  to  the 
tekhnikum  students  although  the  I’ekh- 
nikums  are  normally  l(X)ked  upon  as  a 
substitute  for  college  work.  Ihe  law 
stipulates  that  graduates  of  the  Tekhni¬ 
kums  must  spend  three  years  after  grad¬ 
uation  working  in  the  specialty  in  which 


they  have  been  trained.  I  he  one  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  work  clause*  is  for  the  tekh¬ 
nikum  graduate  to  go  on  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  or  institute  whereu|yon  the  work 
proviso  is  waived.  luition  is  approxi¬ 
mately  150  rubles  ($30.00)  |H*r  year 
although  certain  individuals  such  as 
heroes  of  socialist  labor  or  veterans  are 
exempted.  Nevertheless  sch(M)ling  in 
the  Tekhnikums  is  ex|H.‘nsive  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  cannot 
ho|X'  to  attend  without  some  outside  in¬ 
come.  This  can  in  part  be*  made  up  by 
state  sti|X'nd  awards  given  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  pass  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  with  a  mark  of  5  or  -4.  The 
monetary  grant  varies  from  140  rubles 
($28.00  )  |xr  month  in  the  first  year 
to  a  high  of  400  rubles  $80.00)  |xt 
month  during  the  final  year.  I'hese 
most  unusual  lied  SclKxds,  now  num- 
Ixring  alxiut  four  thousand,  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  with  al,>out  250,000  tech¬ 
nical  graduates  each  year. 

The  hulk  of  the  Hussian  student  IxKly 
—  those  not  enrolled  in  ■either  the  Oim- 
plete  or  Sjxcial  .Middle  Schfxils  —  at¬ 
tend  the  l.alxir  lleserve  institutions. 
I  hese  most  unicjue  sch«M)is  were  design¬ 
ed  to  meet  the  expanding  demand  for 
skilled  and  sc'ini-skilled  lalxir  caused  by 
the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  ilecree  (»f  Octolxr  2, 
1940,  the  Ministry  of  I  ilucation  creat¬ 
ed  these  centrally-controlled  lalxx 
sch(X)ls  and  planned  for  the  annual 
drafting  of  one  million  Soviet  lx)ys  and 
girls  for  industrial  training.  I'liere  are 
three  tvpes  »)f  I.alxir  lleserve  institutions: 
( 1 )  A  two  year  Trade  sc  lux)l  which 
specializes  in  metal  work,  mining,  oil 
prcxiuction,  water  transput,  communi¬ 
cations  and  chemistry,  (2)  A  two  year 
Hailroad  schfxd  which  trains  its  students 
to  run  and  maintain  the  railroads  and 
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C3)  A  six  month  Factory  sch(K)I,  often 
called  the  FZO  or  factory-plant  school, 
to  train  semi-skilled  workers  for  coal, 
ore  mininj;  or  construction  projects. 
'I'he  trade  and  Hailroad  schools  recjuire 
a  minimum  of  four  years’  education  as 
an  entrance  prerequisite  and  are  open 
to  hoys  aged  1 4-1 7  and  ^irls  a^ed 
15-16.  The  l-'ZO  institutions  have  no 
entrance  requirements.  All  of  these  Hed 
l.ahor  Hh(K)ls  are  free  and  the  students 
are  maintained  at  state  expense  includ¬ 
ing  medical  treatment.  The  labor  trainee 
has  the  rij{ht  to  chfKise  his  training; 
course  utilcss  there  is  a  labor  shortage 
in  some  specific  trade,  and  there  usually 
is  in  llussia!  In  that  case,  the  state  has 
the  jiower  to  conscript  them  to  a  desij{- 
nated  trade.  The  Ministry  of  l  abor 
neserv<*s  maintains  (juotas  for  miners, 
railroad  workers,  lumberjacks,  weavers, 
metal  and  oil  workers  and  these  billets 
are  filled  first  hv  the  incoming  labor 
trainees.  Apprentices  in  the  Railroad 
s(h(Mils,  which  are  a  top  priority  in  th^ 
Soviet  Union  shice  1954,  received  free 
uniforms.  Approximately  60%  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  lalK)r  reserve  students  arc  heing 
trained  in  either  railroad  transportation 
or  in  construction  work.  Part  of  their 
education  consists  of  actual  training  in 
the  mines,  oil  fields,  factories  and  on 
the  railroads  for  which  thev  are  entitled 
to  50%  of  the  standard  wajje  for  the 
service  or  prinluct  priKluced.  All  uratlu- 
ates  of  the  Retl  l.alxir  schtxils  afe  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  four  consecutive  years  at 
jobs  in  l(K'ations  assigned  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  I  alxir  Reserves.  During  that 
pericnl  the^  are  exempt  from  militar\ 
service.  The  law  serves  two  purpose's: 
( 1 )  I’veryone  is  j'uaranteed  a  job  u|X)n 
graduation  although  the  traimH'  is  gener- 
allv  placed  in  an  area  not  to  his  liking 
and  (2)1  ahor  |xmiIs  are  thus  maintain¬ 


ed  to  assure  working  man-power  for  the 
Five  Year  Plans.  “The  Red  Labor 
Schfxdhouse,’’  sei  stated  A.  S.  Shcher¬ 
bakov,  a  former  Politburo  member,  "was 
directed  against  those  who  wrongly 
understanel  the  right  of  work  to  mean 
the  right  to  chixise  their  own  place  of 
employment  in  elisregard  of  the  interests 
and  ne'cels  of  the  State.’’ 

In  order  to  maintain  quotas  there  has 
be’en  a  continual  drafting  of  youth  of 
lx)th  sexes  into  the  Labor  Reserve  schixils 
since  their  inception  in  1940.  It  is  true 
that  many  elo  volunteer  for  training  in 
the  Railorad  and  Trade  scluxils  but  the 
Factory  sihcxjl  is  extremely  unpopular 
because  of  its  short,  su|X‘rHcial  training 
program  and  its  lowly  status  in  the  Red 
sch(X)l  system.  It  is  in  these  FZO  schools 
that  a  great  deal  of  truancy  and  disci¬ 
plinary  problems  exist  and  lx»th  offenses 
are  punishable  in  extreme  cases  hv  hard 
labor  in  penal  colonies  up  to  a  one  year 
sentence.  In  1954,  approximately  550,- 
000  trainees  graduated  from  the  Red 
Labor  institutions.  The  solitary  aim  of 
thest*  educational-industrial-agricultural 
sch(X)ls  is  to  furnish  an  enormous  ptxil 
of  semi-skilled  lalxners  for  specificially 
needed  trades.  Fhese  Labor  Reserve  in¬ 
stitutions  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  expressetl  goal  «)f  the  other  Red 
sch»x)Ihouses  to  raise  the  general 
cultural-si'ientific  level  of  the|X)pulation. 

At  the  age  of  14,  the  Russian  student 
who  has  completed  the  Incomplete  Mid¬ 
dle  Sclux)l  and  who  intends  to  go  to 
college,  continues  his  general  education 
in  the  Complete  Middle  Sclnx»l.  He 
takes  a  three  year  universitv-preparatory 
course  and  must  pass  examinations  at 
the  etui  of  each  year,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  upon  gradua¬ 
tion.  -  Subjects  in  which  the  student 
must  demonstrate  mastery  include  the 
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Russian  language  and  literature,  trigo¬ 
nometry,  algebra,  geometry,  physics, 
chemistry,  the  history  of  the  USSR  and 
a  foreign  language.  He  then  is  award¬ 
ed  a  Certificate  of  Maturity.  Those  who 
successfully  undergo  their  tests  with  a 
grade  of  5  (outstanding)  or  4  (g(KKl) 
are  automatically  admitted  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  or  institutes.  Tlie  rigorous  ex¬ 
amination  schedules  and  the  recjuire- 
ment  that  all  students  in  the  Complete 
Middle  Sch(K)ls  must  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  15()-2()()  rubles  ($30-40)  per  year 
keeps  the  enrollment  to  a  minimum.  In 
the  RSI'SR,  the  largest  of  the  Soviet 
Republics  where  an  estimated  2,300,- 
000  entered  the  first  grade  in  1945, 
only  35%  continued  to  the  Complete 
Middle  Sch(K)ls  in  1952.  If  we  estimate 
that  alxuit  10%  entered  the  ickhni- 
hums  in  that  year,  then  approximatelv 
45%  of  the  children  in  the  largest 
Soviet  republic  received  a  cultural- 
scientific  education  lK‘vond  the  seventh 
grade  or  age  14.  If  we  generously 
assume  this  estimate  lor  the  other  1  5 
Soviet  Republics,  it  compares  with  the 
65%  of  American  students  who  entered 
the  first  grade  in  194  5  and  continued 
to  the  high  schcxils  in  their  original 
classes.  I  he  remainder  of  the  Russian 
student  Ixnly,  approximately  55%,  gen¬ 
erally  continue  their  education  in  the 
Red  l.alxir  Resc-rve  sch«K)ls. 

U|xm  graduation  from  the  Complete 
Middle  Sch<x>l,  the  student  may  scdect 
a  numIxT  of  institutions  for  further  edu¬ 
cation  including  the  universities,  insti¬ 
tutes,  normal  sch(X)ls,  sc'rvice  or  party 
academies.  If  he  hap|H‘ns  to  lx*  the  child 
of  a  designated  Soviet  war  hero,  he  is 
automatically  entitled  to  admittance  in 
a  service  academy.  C children  of  card- 
carrying  party  memfx'rs  (approximately 
six  million  party  members  in  the  USSR  ) 


are  freely  admitted  to  party  academies. 
Teachers’  children  may  elect  a  normal 
sch(M)l  and  receive  free  tuition.  The 
latter  are  the  least  |X)pular  of  the  s|)ecial 
schiM)ls  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

riiere  are  three  general  typc*s  of  nor¬ 
mal  sch(X)ls  in  Russia:  (1)  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  institutes,  (2)  the  Teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes  and  (3)  the  Pedagogical  scIkmiIs. 
I  he  first  prepares  teachers  for  grades 
8-10  and  is  a  four-sear  college.  The 
second  prepares  its  students  to  teach 
grades  5-7  and  is  roughly  ecjuivalent  to 
our  junior  colleges  with  a  two-year 
course  of  instruction.  I'he  third  scIum)| 
trains  primary  and  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers  and  offers  a  four-year  course*  of  pre¬ 
paration.  There  are  alx)Ut  1,200  nor¬ 
mal  scIxMils  of  all  ty|X‘s  under  the  direct 
su|X‘rvision  of  the  Republic  Ministries 
of  T'ducation,  graduating  alxiut  75,000 
teachers  annually,  which  is  comparable 
to  the  87,000  teachers  prixluced  each 
year  in  the  United  States.  Uni(|uely 
Ix'causc*  of  the  stress  placed  u|x»n  edu¬ 
cation  in  Russia,  hut  as  is  usual  else¬ 
where,  there  is  a  short. ige  of  teachers, 
mainlv  Ixrause  of  the  low  salaries  and 
arduous  teaching  loads.  Not  Uh)  many 
of  the  Soviet  youth  elect  to  attend  the 
normal  scIkmjIs  Ix'cause  of  these  factors. 
Salaries  range  from  a  low  of  440  rubles 
($88)  |x*r  motith  for  a  primary  teacher 
with  no  ex|x*rience  tt)  a  high  of  935 
rubles  ($192)  |x*r  month  for  a  high 
sclxKtl  teac  her  with  25  years  ex|H‘rience. 
The  weekly  teaching  load  varies  fnim 
18-24  hours  and  many  Soviet  teachers, 
in  order  t<t  make  monetary  eiuls,  |x*r- 
form  additional  teaching  assignments 
for  which  thev  receive  a  pro  rata  pay 
schedule.  One  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  Soviet  educational  systc*m  is  the 
acute  shortage  of  properly  (|ualified 
teachers,  a  shortage  which  the  directors 
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of  the  Fifth  Five  Year  Plan  in  1952 
attempted  to  alleviate  without  Uxi  much 

SUCCL*SS. 

Those  who  enter  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  are  the  educational  elite  of  the 
Hussian  youth.  In  1955  some  million 
and  one  half  students  were  admitted  to 
institutions  of  hi^her  learning.  In  order 
to  (jualify,  the  applicant  must  he  be- 
twc*en  the  ages  of  17-55,  a  graduate  of 
either  the  (ximplete  Middle  ScIkk)!  or 
the  Tekhnikumi,  pay  a  tuitition  fee 
from  300-500  rubles  ('$60-100)  per 
year  and  pass  an  entrance  examination 
if  he  is  not  a  medal  winner.  However 
tuition  is  free  to  heroes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  disabled  veterans,  orphans,  in¬ 
valids  from  birth,  children  of  retired 
army,  navy  and  MV'I)  officers  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  enlisted  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Hy  law  of  1952  all  those  who 
receive  marks  of  "outstanding"  or  "gooil" 
in  their  first  year  examinations  are 
awarded  sc  holarships  ranging  from  200- 
400  rubles  ($40-80)  per  month.  But 
even  with  these  state  stipends,  a  student 
must  have  inde|x*ndent  means  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  or  work  during  non  sch(X)I 
hours.  Hence  many  of  the  students 
came  from  well-to-do  families  and  the 
fact  that  university  graduates  earn  more 
than  the  average  Hussian  wage-earner, 
a  sc‘mi-elite  financial  class  tends  to  pc‘r- 
petuate  itself  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  high¬ 
er  educational  system.  According  to 
Vesltiik  Vyssht'i  Shkoly  in  1951,  75% 
of  the  students  graduating  from  univer¬ 
sities  were  scholarship  holders.  At  the 
M<»sc<»w  University,  |x*rhaps  the  lx*st 
known  of  the  Soviet  institutions,  it  was 
reported  in  1952  that  88%  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  Ixxlv  was  «in  some  form  of  state 
sti|x‘nd.  It  gives  one  the  impression  that 
either  the  universitv  student  in  Hussia 
is  either  a  genius  or  that  the  educational 


standards  are  so  low  that  all  who  enroll 
automatically  qualify  as  geniuses. 

Specialization  is  the  key  function  of 
all  Soviet  higher  educational  institutions 
or  vuzes.  'I'hey  are  divided  into  three 
general  types:  (1)  the  University  with 
its  five-year  course  of  studies  preparing 
its  students  to  become  teachers  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  Middle  schcxds  and 
juHim  research  scientists  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  fields  of  history,  gcMigraphy, 
physics,  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences:  (2)  the  Polytechnical  Insti- 
lues  with  courses  lasting  from  four  to 
six  years,  training  its  students  to  become 
senior  scientists  and  (3)  the  (Jorres- 
jxindence  Institutes  devoting  their  entire 
curriculum  to  general  education  hy  cor¬ 
respondence,  mainly  for  rural  students. 
I'he  Soviet  L'nion  claims  to  have  over 
900  vuzes.  Of  these,  35  are  state  uni¬ 
versities,  20  are  |xilytc‘c  hnical  institutes, 
25  are  corresponding  institutes  and  the 
remainder  are  institutions  designed  to 
serve  a  single  discipline.  I'his  latter 
category  includes  sch»x)Is,  academies  and 
conservatories.  Also  numbc*recl  among 
this  group  are  400  teachers’  and  jwda- 
gogical  sch(X)Is,  125  agricultural  schools, 
75  medical  sclKxds,  50  art  institutions, 
35  law  and  economic  institutes  and  15 
physical  culture  academies.  'I'he  remain¬ 
der  of  the  single  discipline  group,  num- 
IxTing  alx)ut  1 20,  are  termed  technical 
institutes,  each  devoting  its  curriculum 
spc'cifically  to  railroading,  architecture, 
cinema  engineering,  engineering  econo¬ 
my,  mining,  forestry,  communications, 
focxls,  hydrometeorologv,  shipbuilding, 
pcTroleum  or  electro-tec  hnologv. 

As  far  as  general  ix)licy  is  concerned, 
the  Ministry  of  (!ulture  is  the  super¬ 
visory  bcxly  for  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  but  direct  control  is  often  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  specific  ministry  concerned 
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with  the  discipline  tauKht.  ITie  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Transport  su|H;rvises  the  railroad 
institutes,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
controls  the  agricultural  institutes,  the 
Minister  of  Health  directs  the  medical 
schools  and  the  Minister  of  I'ducation 
l(x»ks  after  the  pc-dagogical  schcH)ls.  The 
educational  system  of  the  L'SSH,  like 
the  |)«)litical  apparatus,  is  governed  by 
a  dual  control,  balanced  iK'tween  the 
Minister  of  Culture  and  the  various  other 
ministries  of  the  indivudal  republics. 

The  university  student  in  Hussia  is 
I)ermitted  a  choice  of  one  of  five 
"majors”.  He  then  attends  the  institu¬ 
tion  where  his  "major"  is  taught.  I'he 
five  general  areas  of  specialization  are: 

1.  Engineering  and  the  Physical 
Sciences 

2.  Agriculture 

3.  Health 

4.  Economics  and  Eaw 

5.  Enlightenment 

The  llussian  Schtxdmasters  are  intent 
upon  prcxlucing  specialists  and  only  in 
the  "I  nlightenment”  field  are  there  any 
similarities  fKlween  the  Soviet  ruzes 
and  the  litx-ral  arts  program  of  most 
American  colleges.  'I'hosc-  who  elect 
fields  in  Engineering,  Agriculture  or 
Health  devote  afxuit  10%  of  their 
course  work  to  Marxist-1, eninist  theories 
of  |X)litical  economy,  25-30%  to  general 
sciences  and  65-70%  to  the  science  of 
their  specialization.  I  hose  who  cImkisc- 
a  field  in  Economics,  l  aw  or  Enlighten¬ 
ment  must  take  course's  in  the  history  of 
science  and  tfie  general  science  studies 
although  they  may  graduate  without 
taking  a  natural  science  course.  To 
(jualify  for  a  diploma,  all  students  must 
prepare  a  thesis  or  work  project  and 
defend  it  successfully  Ix'fore  an  oral 
committee.  'Elie  thesis  is  an  addition  to 
passing  the  regular  examinations  in  the 


field  of  emphasis.  Interestingly  enough, 
no  formal  degree  is  conferred.  U|x)n 
graduation,  the  student  is  required  by 
law  to  work  for  three  years  in  his 
sixH.'iality  at  any  place  assigned  by  the 
government  ministry.  Inasmuch  as 
much  of  the  higher  education  is  state 
subsidized,  the  graduates  rarely  protest 
and  if  they  do,  they  may  he  criminally 
prosecuted  by  law.  if  the  university 
graduate  leaves  his  government-assigned 
|X)sition  without  permission  before  three 
years  have  elapsed,  he  may  lx-  sentenced 
to  four  months'  imprisonment. 

In  1955  the  Soviet  Union  graduated 
some  1  16, ()()()  students  in  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  fields  as  compared  to  7H,()()()  in  the 
United  States.  A  closer  anaivsis  of  these 
statistics  reveals  that  only  in  one  scien¬ 
tific  discipline  —  health  —  d«x-s  the 
United  States  excel,  graduating  2K, ()()() 
to  the  S<niet  Union’s  26, ()()().  In  the 
agricultural  sciences,  Hussia  prcxluced 
2  1  ,()<)0  com|iared  with  12,000  for  the 
I'nited  States  and  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering,  the  Hed 
Schoolhouses  turned  out  69,000  in  con¬ 
trast  to  38,000  bir  the  LInited  States. 
It  is  in  the  latter  tno  categories  that  the 
Hussians  are  desperately  attempting  to 
surpass  America  in  tc'c  hnical  man|)ower. 

Ihose  who  have  completc'd  their 
higher  education,  are  under  40  years  of 
age  and  who  have  "denmnstrated  an 
aptitude”  for  scientifu-  pursuits  arc 
eligible  for  the  Hed  (iraduate  scIkkiIs. 
Ihese  institutions,  devoted  to  scientific 
studies,  tiffer  two  advanced  degree's  — 
the  C  andidate  of  Sciences  and  the  I)«x- 
tor  of  Sciences.  .Aliout  one-  third  of  the 
universitic's  offer  a  program  of  graduate 
instruction.  I  he  bulk  of  the  graduate 
work  is  condiK  ted  bv  s|x;cified  scientific 
resc'arch  institutions  attached  to  the 
republic  ministries  or  bv  designatc'd  gov- 
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ernmental  ajjemies  or  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  I’njjecis  f<ir  study  or  re¬ 
search  must  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  institution.  During  the  second 
year,  the  (graduate  student  usually  does 
some  teaching;  for  which  he  receives  half 
of  a  regular  instructor’s  salary.  All  satis¬ 
factory  candidates  receive  stipends  of 
from  600  900  rubles  r$120-180)  per 
month.  The  candidate,  in  addition  to 
research  study  in  two  specialities,  must 
pass  an  additional  foreign  languaj'e  ex¬ 
amination,  write  a  dissertation  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  publicly  defend  it.  He  is 
then  awarded  the  decree  of  "Kandidat" 
which  is  rou^hlv  equivalent  to  the 
American  I’li.I).  There  are  about  64,000 
“Kandidats"  in  the  major  scientific  fields 
compared  with  51,000  American 
Ph.D.'s  in  the  following  catej»ories: 

Catcfiory  V.S.S.H.  US. 

1.  Health  Sciences  19,000  8,000 

2.  Agricultural 

Sciences  12,000  11,000 

3.  Physical  Sciences 

and  Fn^ineerinK  33,000  32,000 

64,000  51,000 
In  the  future  the  Russians  will  widen 
the  nap  if  the  present  ratio  of  8,000 
"Kandidats”  to  America’s  4,500  Ph.D.’s 
in  science  is  maintained  annuallv. 

TTie  hinhest  professional  clenree  in 
the  Red  SchiKil-system  is  the  D«Ktor  of 
Science.  The  requirements  are  the  same 
as  for  the  C'anclidate’s  clenree  except  that 
the  aspirant  must  jMissess  the  "Kandi- 
dat.”  Diirinn  his  training  the  state  gives 
him  a  monthlv  stipend  of  1 ,200  rubles 
or  $240.  In  general,  the  Russian  Dck- 
torate  of  Science,  like  many  continental 
dcKtorates,  is  probably  more  advanced 
than  the  American  Ph.D.  although  there 
are  tcKi  few  Red  Doctor’s  of  Science  to 
confirm  this  appraisal.  Upon  comple 


tion  of  graduate  study,  both  the  "Kan¬ 
didat”  and  the  Dintor  of  Science  are 
employed  by  the  goxernmental  agency 
in  control  of  their  scientific  speciality. 

'Ihroughout  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  Red  educational  system,  the  Soviet 
schoolmasters  have  consistently  regarded 
science  and  technology  as  the  key  to  the 
fulfillment  of  their  scK’io-economic-mili- 
tary  goals.  ITie  Big  Red  Schwilhouses 
are  regarded  as  instruments  of  mobili¬ 
zation  for  the  hulk  of  the  human  and 
material  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Its  hallmark  is  tc'chnical  knowledge  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Soviet  youth  entering  into 
a  planned,  industrial  sexiety.  Its  pur¬ 
pose*  is  to  create  a  usc*ful,  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  state,  who  is  assigned  a  job 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  efheien- 
cy.  It  makes  little  difference  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Russians  are  hecoming 
technical  barbarians,  uncultured  in  the 
traditional  sc‘nse  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  are  little  more  than  Slavic 
scientific  “Frankenstein’s.”  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  the  mass  of  peoples  under 
the  hammer  and  sickle,  conform  and 
contribute  to  5»oviet  piwer. 

Testimony  of  many  witnessc*s  of  the 
Red  Sch(H)l  system  in  opc*ration  indicate 
that  the  buildings  and  equipment  arc 
ade(|uate,  the  textbooks  technically  giHid 
in  the  scientific  fields  and  the  teachers 
as  well  trained  as  in  other  Western 
countries.  Ft.  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith 
in  his  My  Three  Years  in  Moscow  made 
this  appraisal  of  the  Red  Schoolhouses : 
"Aside  from,  the  evils  inherent  in  its 
|x)litical  aspects,  there  is  nothing 
wrpng  with  Soviet  education  in  its 
primary  stages  that  time  and  the  con¬ 
stant  attention  given  it  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  cure.  In  a  country 
where  work  is  obligatory  for  both  par¬ 
ents,  children  bc*come  part-time  wards 
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of  the  Stale  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
Soviet  State  is  a  careful  guardian  of 
its  most  preiious  commodity.  If  the 
national  average  were  taken  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  I  iK-lieve  that  with 
lertain  clear  exceptions  the  welfare 
of  younger  children  in  the  Soviet 
L'nion  would  not  be  behirul  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Ihe  Soviet 
educational  system  is  producing  gen* 
erations  of  serious-minded  young  |X‘o- 
ple  with  a  highly  developed  semse  of 
responsibility,  and  illiteracy  is  Ix-ing 
eradicated.” 

1  he  great  weakness  of  the  L’SSli’s 
educational  system  is  that  in  no  sphere 
of  activity  —  science*,  literature,  art  or 
industry  —  is  there  consideration  of 
subject  matter  without  political  impli¬ 


cation.  Science  has  been  least  tam|H‘red* 
with  but  nevertheless,  one  scientific  dis¬ 
cipline,  genetics,  has  been  virtually  des¬ 
troyed  by  "Lysenko  |>oliticalism.”  Ihe 
party  educational  line  is  heavily  stressc*d 
in  the  semi-|>olitical  fields  such  as  law, 
history,  economics.  All  students  in  all 
categories  receive  a  thorough  indixtrina- 
tion  in  Marxisl-Leninist  philosophy. 

Vet  the  frightening  thing  alxiut  the 
liig  lied  Schoolhouses  is  that  the\  arc 
doing  precisely  what  Lenin  said  they 
would  —  create  loyal,  subservient,  dedi¬ 
cated  cadres  of  Hussian  youth  —  power¬ 
ful  in  technical  knowledge,  masters  of 
Ixilshevism,  barbarian  in  culture,  yet 
massive  and  strong  enough  to  challenge 
the  whole  of  the  Western  lilx-ral  arts 
system  in  the  short  space  of  37  years. 
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Dtmulat  liunh  is  now  in  l^-hanon  u-rvinn  as  a  teacher  tratninn  officer  with  UNI-SCX). 


ANYONF  living  in  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Near  Fast  t<Klay  soon 
becomes  aware  that  the  Arabs  are 
on  the  march,  i’olitically,  economically 
and  socially  there  are  basic  changes 
underway.  Hapid  transition  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  brief  description  of  the  current 
phase  of  Arab  society  and  culture.  The 
rates  of  change  may  vary  greatly  from 
the  little  oil-rich  I'mirates,  which  now 
have  more  money  than  their  Sheikhs 
know  how  to  spend  effectively,  to  liber¬ 
ated  I’gypt  under  the  dynamic  leader¬ 
ship  of  Colonel  Jamal  Nasser  and  his 
progressive  Council  with  its  ambitious 
and  realistic  reform  program  which 
would  S(M)n  place  Fgypt  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  Arab  world,  given  the  budget. 

Fducation  in  this  pericKi  of  flux  and 
reform  is  seen  not  only  as  a  means  of 
enlightenment  and  personal  advance¬ 
ment  but  rather  .as  the  necessary  means 
for  national  progress,  strength  and  in¬ 
dependence.  The  kinds  of  education 
now  available  are  being  scrutinized 
much  more  critically  than  ever  before 
in  terms  of  national  needs.  The  time 
is  past  when  sch(X)ling  of  the  purely 
academic  type  is  seen  as  sufficient  for 
all.  Science,  engineering  and  medicine 
have  a  new  priority  for  Arab  youth  who 
find  themselves  privileged  to  attend  the 
universities  in  Cairo,  Damascus,  Bagh¬ 
dad  or  Beirut. 


On  the  March  In  F.dueation 
To  illustrate  more  graphically  how 
the  Arab  States  are  on  the  march  in 
I'ducation,  I  shall  present  briefly  seven 
trends  which  seem  to  hold  special  signi¬ 
ficance  for  the  present  and  the  future 
growth  of  Arab  education  and  Arab  life. 

f  irst,  the  principle  of  compulsory  ele¬ 
mentary  education  for  Arab  children  has 
received  legal  entlorsement  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  powers  of  the  major  Arab  States. 
Jordan  was  the  last  and  most  recent  to 
act  with  its  compulsory  education  law 
of  April  1955.  'Flie  cynic  would  no 
doubt  remark  with  scorn,  “But  where 
are  the  schiKils  and  teachers  to  make 
these  laws  effective?”  True,  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  some  states  are  not  yet 
able  to  cope  with  the  implementation  of 
these  laws  and  it  will  need  s<»me  time 
for  full  enforcement.  However,  the  laws 
are  on  the  IxKiks,  they  represent  the 
desire  anil  demand  of  the  |M*ople,  and 
a  way  will  be  found  for  every  Arab  boy 
and  girl  to  receive  an  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  sixmer  than  one  would  have  dared 
to  dream  fifteen  years  ago. 

A  second  influence  in  Arab  education 
that  is  noteworthy  and  will  have  lasting 
effects,  derives  from  the  vast  program 
of  the  UNHVVA-UNFSCO  schools  (sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  educational  services  of 
a  number  of  private  agencies)  for  the 
children  of  900,000  Palestinian  refu- 
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gcei  now  living  in  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon  tions  agency  is  producing  a  large  corps 
and  the  Ga^a  strip.  This  program  now  of  teachers  trained  on  the  job  and  is 
includes  more  than  three  hundred  also  tending  to  raise  standards  and 
Mhools,  almost  three  thousand  teachers  equalize  curricula  in  the  host  countries, 
and  is  in  its  fifth  year.’  Most  of  these  The  same  agenev  in  offering  annually 
teachers  never  taught  before  this  emer-  350  university  scholarships  to  (jualified 
genev  demanded  their  services.  I  he  men  refugee  scholars  is  saving  and  training 
teachers  outnuinix'r  the  women  by  a  ratio  for  the  future  some  of  the  Ix-st  brains 
of  ab(»ut  three  t«»  one.  The  L'N'HW’A-  and  talents  among  the  refugees. 

UNI  S('0  educational  program  is  now  A  third  trend  was  sc-en  in  the  C  airo 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  H.  V'an  I)if-  I  ducation  C  onference  s|x>nsored  by  the 
felen  from  Holland,  Mr.  Ahmad  l  uqan  Cailtural  Section  of  the  Arab  League  in 
of  Jordan,  Mr.  I'erguson  of  Scotland,  1953.  To  this  conference  came  the 
Dr.  Walter  of  C'anada,  together  with  a  Ministers  of  Lducation  and  the  top  edu- 
staff  of  international  experts  and  field  cation  officials  from  Iraq,  Ix-banon,  Jor- 
eduiation  officers  in  each  area  who  are  dan,  Syria,  I'gvpt,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
striving  to  establish  acceptable  standards  Yemen.  Their  purpose  was  to  consider 
in  classHKHii  metluxls,  curriculum  mate-  common  educational  problems  and  to 
rials  and  schex)!  facilities  against  some  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  solutions, 
formidable  obstacles.  The  refugee  chil-  They  agreed,  among  other  fxiints,  on  the 
(Iren  started  their  education  on  the  sand  numix’r  of  years  of  study  in  the  scIkkiI 
and  in  tents.  It  was  nip  and  tuck  the  cycles,  on  the  equalization  of  standards 
first  few  years  to  keep  the  program  for  scIhm)!  diplomas,  and  on  a  common 
moving.  Texlay  (1955)  there  are  en-  core  of  learning  which  should  be  in- 
couraging  signs  of  solid  improvement  to  eluded  in  elementary  education.  This 
the  extent  that  in  some  areas  the  teach-  was  the  first  pan-Arab  meeting  on  edu- 
ers  and  the  curriculum  and  the  facilities  cation  with  representation  bv  such  high- 
are  ecjiial  to  those  in  nearby  government  ly  responsible  officials.  The  meeting  and 
sch(H)is.  When  the  UNHWA-L'NF’.SCO  the  exchange  of  opinions  was  an  achieve- 
teachers’  salaries  were  raised  in  a  new  ment  of  note  besides  the  actual  agree- 
schedule  that  Ix'came  effective  in  Sep  ments  themselves.  The  scojie  of  this 
UmilxT  1955,  and  equalled  if  not  ex-  meeting  and  its  spirit  were  uni(|ue  in 
ceeded  the  government  scale*,  there  was  Arab  educational  history, 
no  criticism  or  hostile  comment  from  Fourth,  must  be  mentioned  a  growing 
government  officials.  On  the  contrarv  discontent  and  demand  for  the  revision 
some  said,  "You  have  given  us  a  gocxl  of  the  traditional  academic  secondarv 
reason  to  raise  the  governments  teachers’  curriculum  which  has  had  a  strangle- 
salaries..’’  Likewise  when  a  ceiling  •)f  hold  on  education  for  the  past  several 
55  pupils  per  class  was  set  for  the  decades.  This  curridilum  is  neither 
UNHWA-L'\F.S('0  refugee  sclxxds,  an  Arab  nor  Furo|X‘an  but  contains  tr.idi- 
effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  government  tionally  approved  elements  from  both 
school  classes  has  resulted.  So,  this  ex-  cultures.  'The  Arab  educational  leaders 
tensive  stlxxtl  program  bv  a  Lnited  Na-  and  critics  are  now  convinced  that  this 

1.  “F.xtled  In  thi*  rVwrt",  M.  Winf«T,  VSI'SCO  ('nurwr.  No.  7,  19S5. 

‘■j’lriiw  tlive  L't  School*”,  F.  Walter,  VSV.SCO  ('.ourifr.  No.  7,  19SS. 

UNF.StX)  Film,  “Three  R'»  in  the  Sami”. 

2.  F.xcept  in  Syria. 
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college  preparatory  curriculum  which 
leans  heavily  on  the  arts,  is  no  longer 
meeting  the  needs  of  many  of  the  youth 
in  secondary  sch(M>ls  nor  of  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  they  are  to  live. 
'ITiere  is  a  demand  that  technical  edu¬ 
cation  be  adetjuately  rec«)gni/.ed  in  the 
secondary  curriculum.  The  technologv 
of  Aranico,  the  technology  that  makes 
the  Heirut  International  Air|X)rt  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Near  I.ast,  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  modern  warfare  that  created 
900,000  refugees  from  Palestine,  the 
technology  that  is  Ix'ing  employed  in  the 
cement,  textile,  soap  and  other  factories 
as  well  as  in  the  irrigation  and  agricul¬ 
tural  projects,  these  arc  the  technologies 
that  Arab  educators  want  their  youth  to 
learn  in  the  schools  of  the  land.  There 
are  a  few  agricultural  and  v(K'ational 
sch(M)ls  in  I'gypt,  Ira(|  and  Jordan  hut 
there  is  still  a  social  stigma  attached  to 
attending  such  scluxds  and  many  still 
prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  the  purely 
academic  scluxiT  ,  It  will  need  intensive 
public  education  and  a  change  of  atti¬ 
tude  bc-fore  the  needed  curricular 
changes  are  fully  made,  hut  the  leaders 
are  certain  of  the  need  and  the  trend 
is  on. 

A  fifth  trend  is  discernahle  in  all  the 
Arab  States,  stronger  in  some  than  in 
others,  a  movement  to  improve  the  etlu- 
cational  opportunities  for  Arab  girls.  No 
one  can  visit  the  Women’s  Teacher 
'Training  C'ollege  at  Hamallah,  Jordan, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Olga  Wahha 
and  not  sense  that  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  improved  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  training  of  girls.  'There  are 
only  about  70  young  women  in  this  one 
college  hut  their  influence  as  teachers 
and  mothers  is  going  to  lx*  incalciiable 
in  the  comnmnities  they  serve.  'There 
arc  other  women’s  colleges  in  (iairo. 


Baghdad  and  Beirut  where  girls  who 
have  had  the  op|X)rtunity  to  complete 
their  secondary  education  may  apply. 
The  trend  that  is  going  to  effect  more 
girls  than  the  increase  in  op|X)rtunities 
for  higher  education  is  the  steadily 
rising  enrolment  of  girls  in  secondary 
sch(x)ls.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  unnecessary  for  girls  to  continue 
schixding  beyond  the  elementary  grades, 
if  that  far,  hut  the  attitude  is  changing. 
In  Tebanon  and  Tgypt  tliere  is  some 
degree  of  c(K‘ducation  which  not  only 
reduces  the  cost  of  scIkx)!  building  but 
gives  the  girls  and  boys  a  new  kind  of 
s<K'ial  training.  There  is  a  growing  con- 
victiiiii  that  c(K’ducation  is  desirable  on 
educational  grouiuls.  When  this  convic¬ 
tion  becomes  more  universal,  the  Arab 
girls  will  go  to  sch(X)l  with  their  brothers 
and  tliere  will  no  longer  Ik‘  the  dis- 
crepanev  in  educational  background  be¬ 
tween  the  sc’xes.  Ilie  tremi  has  gained 
considerable  momentiini  in  the  past  live 
years. 

The  sixth  trend  is  not  in  the  area  of 
scIkxiI  education  hut  is  describc'd  bv  a 
new  phrase  that  represents  some  small 
educational  miracles  in  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  already,  “T'undamental  T.ducation”. 
Tundamental  T.ducation  is  a  new  term 
that  was  Ixirn  and  is  growing  u|)  in  the 
Tast.  It  is  much  more  inclusive  and 
involves  many  more  diflicult  problems 
than  what  is  known  as  Adult  T'ducation 
in  the  West.  In  the  Near  T.ast,  l  unda- 
mental  I  ducation  workers  are  iKTsons 
trained  to  go  into  and  become  part  of 
the  village  life  so  that  they  may  work 
with  the  villagers  in  a  c(X)|K*rative  att.ick 
on  the  everytlay  problems  of  health, 
economy,  agriculture,  literacv,  family 
life,  and  education.  The  worker  o|x-r- 
ates  on  the  principles  that,  “We  want 
to  help  you  help  yourselves’’. 
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I'he  center  for  trainin^  Fundamental 
I'^ucation  workers  now  recogni/cd  as 
the  best  in  the  Near  Fast  was  establish¬ 
ed  in  1952  at  Sirs-lvl-Fayyan  in  the 
Menuha  District  of  Fgypt,  ahciut  45 
miles  North  of  Cairo.*  I'he  Fgyptian 
G<jvernment  and  UNFSCO,  with  the 
help  of  other  United  Nations  Special¬ 
ized  Agencies,  opened  this  center  for 
the  men  and  the  women  who  will  teach 
and  work  in  i'undamental  Fducation  for 
Arab  Oiuntries.  Candidates  have  gone 
to  this  center  and  completed  its  two- 
year  training  course  from  nine  countries: 
Fgypt,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Ix'banon,  Fibya, 
Palestine  C Arab  Hefugee),  Saudia  Ara¬ 
bia,  Syria  and  Yemen.  They  are  not 
trained  to  work  as  lone  individuals  but 
as  teams.  I’he  team  may  include  a 
health  worker,  an  agricultural  worker, 
a  literacy  and  educational  worker,  a 
scxial  worker  and  perhaps  a  worker  in 
economic  problenis.  In  the  training  of 
these  teams  there  are  fieldwork  assign¬ 
ments  in  which  the  workers  are  assign¬ 
ed  to  a  particular  Fgyptian  town  or 
village.  Their  task  is  to  begin  by  win¬ 
ning  the  confidence  of  the  village  lead¬ 
ers,  then  helping  them  to  see  and 
analyze  the  problems  of  the  village 
life,  then  acquiring  the  knowledge  and 
skill  to  deal  with  their  problems  con¬ 
structively.  This  front-line  field  train¬ 
ing  is  supplemented  with  seminars  at 
headquarters  ,(Sin-F.l-lMyyan)  where 
specialists  assist  and  there  is  an  ex¬ 
change  and  evaluation  of  training 
experiences.  I’he  average  age  of  the 
trainees  has  hc*en  30.  Some  are  univer¬ 
sity  graduates  while  others  have  come 
fnjin  careers  as  scxial  wofkers,  teachers, 
nurses  and  engineers.  The  first  gradu¬ 
ates  arc  now  back  as  workers  in  their 
own  countries.  There  is  no  way  of 
3.  ‘‘8ir»-F.l-lAyy«n‘*,  VSF.SCO  Courier, 


measuring  the  results  at  this  early  date, 
but  the  feeling  is  rather  common  among 
the  Arab  States  that  Sirs-lil-layyan  is 
just  beginning  a  long  career  and  its 
lengthening  stream  of  trained  Alumni 
will  help  create  a  healthier  and  happier 
village  life  in  their  native  lands. 

The  seventh  and  last  new  trend  to  be 
reported  in  this  article  is  one  which  is 
rather  intangible  and  yet  potentially 
probably  the  most  significant.  Fduca- 
tional  grciwth  and  development  of  any 
nation  or  group  of  states  must  be  guided 
by  a  consistent  and  opcTational  philoso¬ 
phy  of  education.  To  date  there  had 
bt*en  no  attempt  to  define  or  state  a 
general  philosophy  of  Arab  education, 
aside  from  the  |H‘rsonal  speculations  of 
a  few  writers.  In  August  1955,  there 
was  convened  at  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Beirut  a  selected  group  of  Arab 
educational  leaders  who  for  several  days 
discussed  the  question  of  a  new  philcjs- 
ophy  of  education  for  a  “new  Arab 
world".  To  indicate  the  calibre  of  the 
representatives  at  this  conference  and 
the  scope  of  the  representation  one  need 
but  list  the  names  of  a  few  delegates: 
Dr.  Matta  Akrawi  (UNFSCO  and  Iraq), 
Dr.  l  adil  jamali  and  Khalid  llashimi 
(Iraq),  Dr.  Abu  Madid  (Fgypt),  Abdul 
Hamid  Yasin  and  Khalil  Salim  (Jordan), 
Dr.  Costa  Zurrayk,  Dr.  Habib  Kurani, 
and  Prof.  Jibrail  KatuI  (I^ebanon),  Jamil 
Saliba,  Adil  Awwa  and  Miss  Balkis 
Awad  (Syria),  Ahmed  Imran  (Bahrein), 
Said  Faheem  (Arab  league). 

After  a  number  of  special  addresses 
and  several  days  of  discussions,  there 
was  an  agreement  reached  on  Twenty- 
Five  Points  which  were  accepted  by  the 
conference  as  constituting,  "A  Sugges¬ 
tion  for  an  Arab  Fducational  Drxtrine”. 
This  is  the  first  consensus  of  its  kind  in 
Vol.  VII,  No.  2.  July,  1955. 
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the  Arab  world  of  this  centurv  on  such 
a  fundamental  educational  (|uestion.  It 
is  worth  presenting  v>me  of  these  |M)ints 
verbatim  because  of  their  si^nihcance 
for  future  educational  developments. 

"A  Sew  Philosophy  of  liducatiou 
for  a  Sew  Arab  Worhl"* 

“1.  We  Indieve  that  the  Arab  |X‘oples 
in  their  dilferent  countries  constitute  a 
national  and  cultural  unite  in  view  of 
their  common  lan^uaj^e,  history,  civili¬ 
zation,  culture  and  aspirations  .  .  .  and 
that  thev  have  a  sacred  mission  to  per¬ 
form:  the  overall  development  of  the 
Arab  nation  in  the  sixial,  educational, 
political  and  economic  iields.  I  hev  also 
have  a  humanitarian  mission:  c()*)|x*ra- 
tion  with  all  other  nations.  One  of  the 
most  im|>ortant  aims  of  Arab  education 
is  to  foster  the  faith  of  the  Arab  youth 
in  such  unity. 

"2.  W'e  Ixlieve  that  the  Arab  nation 
is  passing  throu^’h  a  sta^e  of  transition 
involving  a  revival  in  all  fields.  'Iliis 
awakening  has,  in  varyin)^  decrees  ac- 
ettrdin^;  to  each  Arab  country,  ^iven  rise 
to  different  forms  of  anxiety  and  con¬ 
fusion  which  call  for  a  reconsideration 
and  careful  examination  of  our  presc*nt 
conditions,  with  a  view  to  determining 
tin'  main  principles  on  w  hich  our  renais¬ 
sance  should  be  based  and  to  expressing 
the  fundamentals  r»f  a  national  philos¬ 
ophy  which  would  enable  us  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  our  life  in  general  and  our  system 
of  education  in  particular. 

‘3.  W'e  Ixlieve  that  this  new  life 
re(|uires  that  the  Arab  nation  should 
build  its  new  structure  on  new  demo¬ 
cratic  bases  and  formulate  its  VK'ial, 
ecfinctinic  ami  educational  [lolicies  in  the 
light  of  the  interest  of  the  masses,  fliis 
revival  should  form  the  general  basis  of 
our  educational  ••fforts. 

4.  Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  fbe 


"4.  W’e  bedieve  that  education,  which 
is  the  process  of  creating  sound  mental, 
emotional  and  practical  attitudes  towards 
the  world  and  the  conimunitv,  is  a  use¬ 
ful  metlxKl  to  reform  the  individual  and 
the  group  and  to  prepare  the  youth  for 
the  new  life.  In  training  individuals  to 
Ixcome  prinluctive  citizens. 

“14.  We  Ixlieve  that  our  new  life 
recpiires  first  the  enforcement  of  free 
compulsory  education,  which  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen,  and  that  it  also 
require  that  the  individual  Ik-  provided 
with  as  manv  opirortunities  as  |)ossil)le 
to  receive  post-elementary  education,  on 
the  sole  basis  of  his  aptitudes  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  social  or  financial  con¬ 
ditions.  It  further  requires  that  increas¬ 
ing  attention  Ik-  paid  to  the  intriMluction 
of  diflerent  tv|H-s  of  training  in  the 
secondary  cycle,  and  that  ellicient  jH-r- 
sonnc-l,  yvhich  are  noyv  lacking  in  the 
comnuinitv,  Ik-  provided  in  order  to 
train  youth  pro|H-rly  in  all  iields. 

“IS.  We  iK-lic-ve  that  the  teacher’s 
task  is  of  primary  im|K)rtanc(-  in  the 
huilding  up  of  the  Arab  nations.  'I  here- 
forc  it  is  neiessarv  to  encourage  the 
cream  of  our  youth  yvho  sh<»yv  a  gift  for 
the  teaching  profe-ssion,  to  enlist  in  this 
yvorthv  |yrofession.  I  he  preparation  of 
teachers  is  of  primary  im|Kirtancc-  and 
therefore  should  Ik-  the  first  aim  of  the 
Arab  nations.  C'ollegc-s  sboiild  Ik-  o|H-n- 
c-d  for  tbe  training  of  teacbers  yvbo 
|K)ssc-ss  acic-quate  c-diicational  <|ualifica- 
tions  and  the  mental,  moral,  jisycho- 
logical  and  VKial  dis[K)sitions  re<|uirc-rl 
for  the  proper  c-ducation  of  the  youth. 

“16  W'e  iK-lic-vc-  that  it  yvould  be- 
yvell  for  tb«-  Arab  |K-oplc-s  to  give  teacb¬ 
ers  a  financial  and  scKial  st.inding  cor- 
rc-S|K>ncling  t(t  tbe  im|K)rtance  of  their 
task,  yvhicb  is  to  prepare  the  futiirc- 
gem-rations.  W’e  alv»  bc-liece  that  it  is 
I'NFtWAIMt  Iransidlion  office,  Keirut,  l.el).inon. 
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necessary  to  provide  teachers  with  an 
opfxirtunity  to  raise  their  educational 
and  U'chnical  standards. 

"17.  We  believe  that  the  teachers, 
forming  as  they  do  a  special  class  of  the 
population,  should  undertake  throuj^h 
their  associations  to  lay  down  their  own 
national  and  professional  constitution. 

"19.  We  helieve  that  women  play  a 
very  important  rAle  in  the  education  of 
Arab  youth,  especially  in  the  first  stage. 

"22.  We  believe  that  the  university 
represents  the  living  conscience  of  the 
nation,  responds  to  its  needs  and  pre¬ 
pares  efficient  men  who  take  the  lead 
in  the  different  walks  of  life.” 

The  seven  trends  selec’ted  as  most 
significant  for  Arab  education  today 
thus  include:  the  progressive  implemen¬ 
tation  of  compulsory  education  at  the 
elementary  level,  the  effects  of  the 
L'NHWA-UNF-'SClf)  schex)!  programs  for 
Arab  refugees  both  on  teacher  training 


and  on  schofd  standards,  the  Cairo  h'du- 
cation  Omference  of  Fducation  Minis¬ 
ters  in  1953,  who  agreed  on  some  com¬ 
mon  standards;  the  demand  for  a  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  secondary  curriculum  to  in¬ 
clude  an  adequate  amount  of  technical 
training,  the  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  girls  especially 
at  the  secondary  level,  the  training  of 
workers  in  Fundamental  I'Alucation,  and 
finally  and  perhaps  most  significant  for 
the  future,  a  “New  Philosophy  of  Fdu¬ 
cation  for  a  New  Arab  World”. 

All  of  these  trends  are  subject  to  the 
stresses  and  strains  which  are  making 
the  Near  Fast  a  cockpit  of  power  poli¬ 
tics,  resurgent  nationalism  and  ideologi¬ 
cal  rivalries.  No  one  can  predict  at  this* 
point  whether  any  or  all  of  these  favor¬ 
able  trends  in  education  will  have  a  fair 
chance  of  normal  development  or  full 
realization. 
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Philippine  Educators  Show 
the  Way 

liy  PAUI.  H.  MANNA 
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Stanford,  California 

Paul  n.  Hanna  is  serving  fur  the  third  lime  as  an  eJucaliiinal  director  and  consultant 
in  the  Philippines. 


THP  extraorilinary  coura^c  of  the 
l-'ilipino  people  in  World  War  II 
sharply  f(xuse‘d  world  attention 
on  these  Southeast  Asians.  To  a  much 
greater  decree  than  other  invadeil  Asian 
peoples  I'ilipinos  resisted  the  Japanese 
attempt  to  absorb  them  into  the  Axis 
hl(Kk.  The  Filipinos  remained  loyal  to 
the  demtxratic  west  and  fouKht  reM>hite' 
ly  for  the  return  of  their  friends  from 
the  United  States. 

At  the  close  «>f  the  war  the  L'nited 
States  granted  independence  to  the 
Philippines.  In  these  10  years  of  inde¬ 
pendence  the  Philippines  Hepuhlie  has 
stcxxl  out  illustriously  amon^  the  nations 
as  an  ailvfK'ate  of  freedom,  pc‘ace,  anti 
honorable  conduct.  No  Asian  {xople 
has  contributed  more  to  the  contain¬ 
ment  of  communism  Ixtth  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  numerous  actions  the  I'ili- 
pinos  have  demonstrated  the  soundness 
of  their  Hepuhlie  and  their  ahidinK  faith 
in  (lemtK'ratic  values  and  institutions. 

As  symbols  of  their  maturity  one  can 
jxiint  to  CJeneral  C'arlos  Homulo  of  the 
Philpipines  wht),  as  F’resident  t»f  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  in  19S0,  ably 
led  the  free  nations  t«)  stop  the  com¬ 
munist  forces  in  Korea.  One  can  prnnt 
to  I’resident  Magsaysay  wlu»  has  dramat¬ 
ically  crushed  communism  in  his  nation 
with  a  judicious  use  of  force  and  hv 
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correcting  many  of  the  economic  and 
scx'ial  shortages  in  which  communism 
breeds. 

The  Philippines  record  has  called 
forth  much  favorable  comment  in  the 
free  world  and  much  sixxulation  as  to 
the  underlyiiiK  causes.  What  makes  a 
|H-ople  clearheaded  aixmt  the  precious 
bill  of  rights  ^uaranteeiriK  personal  free¬ 
dom  from  dictators?  What  );ives  a 
|X‘ople  the  couraKe  to  fi^ht  the  ruthless 
forces  of  communism?  Answers  to  such 
({uestions  could  prove  to  lx*  crucial 
throughout  the  free  world  in  preparing 
the  coming  K^'neration  to  stand  up  and 
li^ht  for  freedom. 

I'ilipino  leaders  point  to  their 
sc'h(x>ls  as  the  primary  cause  of  their 
national  denxxratic  Ix'havior.  I'oreign 
obsc*rvers  have  generally  agreed  with 
them  that  the  success  story  of  this  na¬ 
tion  can  be  traced  to  what  hap|x*ned  in 
the  villa^^e  schcxds  throughout  the  land 
durin^  the  past  SO  years.  These  harrio 
sch(X)ls  have  bc-en  the  training  grounds 
for  this  young  nation.  'Hie  lessons 
learned  so  well  in  Philippines  nipa 
scluxilhouses  match  in  significance  the 
sch(X)ls  of  F'ngland,  about  which  the 
Duke  of  W'ellington  once  said,  "the 
battles  of  I'ngland  are  won  on  the  play¬ 
ing  fields  of  llton  and  other  I'.nglish 
schfxds.” 
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(ieoRraphy  and  History  Significant 
Factors 

A  bit  of  geoKraphy  and  hiittory  will 
help  us  understand  the  signiiicance  of 
this  success  story  of  sch(x>ls.  Start  with 
«>nie  of  the  physical  features.  IxKated 
on  the  western  rim  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
several  hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of 
southeast  Cihina,  is  a  mass  of  7,000 
islands  lyinK  in  a  trian){ular  sha|K‘  with 
a  700-mile  base  line  alon^  the  e(|uator 
and  an  a|x*x  1,200  miles  to  the  north. 
'Fhe  land  surface  is  larger  than  Great 
liritain,  alxiut  the  same  size  as  Italy, 
or  rouKhly  seven-tenths  the  si/.e  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  hese  islands  lie  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  tropics,  and  this  lixation  ^ives 
them  a  year-around  climate  which  peo¬ 
ple  living  in  the  temperate  /.one  consider 
“summer."  These  islands  are  a  K^oup 
of  mountain  ranges  rising  out  of  the  sea 
and  thus  the  terrain  is  K^'nerally  rou^h. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  rich 
plains  which  are  excellent  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes.  The  irre^^ular  coast  line 
provides  many  first-class  harbors. 

I'lxamine  quickly  the  natural  re¬ 
sources.  The  Philippines  possesses  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  abundant  in 
the  raw  materials  essential  for  a  hitth 
level  of  living- 

The  Philippines  has  forests.  Almost 
70,()()()  square  miles  of  line  virgin  tim¬ 
ber  provide  a  wealth  which,  if  managed 
on  a  sustained -yield  basis,  will  supply 
the  l-ilipin«>s  and  their  neighbors  with 
high-grade  wcmmIs  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  Philippines  has  minerals.  Gold 
and  silver  mines  have  yielded  these  pre¬ 
cious  metals  f(»r  centuries.  Recently, 
extensive  de|X)sits  of  Iron,  copp(*r, 
chromite,  and  manganese  <»res  have 
Ix'en  invent*>ried.  Small  deposits  of  oil 
and  uranium  have  hc'en  hx-ated  and 


more  will  n«»  doubt  be  discovered.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  low-grade  coal  await  more  effi¬ 
cient  processes  for  deselopment. 

'Hie  Philippines  has  |x)tential  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  Many  rivers  rising  in 
the  mountains  carry  heavy  rains  to  the 
sea  and  can  be  harnessed  to  pnxluce 
electric  jxmer  needed  in  mining,  smelt¬ 
ing,  fabrications,  lumix-ring,  agriculture, 
and  t«)  provide  generally  for  the  energy 
used  in  industrial  development  of  the 
natural  resources. 

The  Philippines  has  fish.  The  (xean 
and  freshwater-pond  fishing  can  pro¬ 
duce  annually  500  million  kilograms  of 
fish  to  feed  the  |K‘ople  and  in  addition, 
quantities  of  s|K)nges,  shells,  (xarls,  and 
similar  ocean  wealth  for  export. 

fhe  Philippines  has  extensive  areas 
of  fertile  soil  for  agriculture.  With  the 
variety  of  plant  life  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Philippines,  not  only 
can  she  feed  a  fxipulation  twice  the 
present  si/e  but  in  addition  she  can  ex- 
|x)rt  hxxl  to  the  more  densedy  populated 
neighlxiring  countries,  rimber,  sugar 
cane,  cixonut,  and  rope  fiber  are  only 
a  few  of  the  crops  that  give  the  Philip 
pines  a  strategic  economic  position. 

Consider  next  the  Filipinos.  There 
are  about  22  million  |Xople,  a  little  less 
than  twice  the  |X)pulation  of  California 
hut  less  than  half  of  the  population  of 
Italy  or  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  we 
have  already  compared  land  surfaces. 

These  |X‘ople  are  of  Indonesian  and 
Malayan  stixk  who  migrated  in  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  to  these  islanils.  The  ear¬ 
lier  migrations,  Negrit«»s,  Igorots,  Ifii- 
gaos,  etc.,  were  pushed  hv  later  |X*ople 
into  the  interiors  and  upwards  to  the 
mountains  where  their  few  descendants 
live  as  minority  groups  tixlay.  Hut  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  22  mil¬ 
lion  Filipinos  is  from  later  migrations 
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mainly  b\  way  ol  the  l  ast  Indies.  1  hesc 
Malax  alls  today  completely  dominate  the 
country  and  from  these*  folk  we  observe 
the  national  character.  I'hey  are  a 
freedom-loving,  nenerous,  and  reverent 
pc'ople.  riieir  ethics  are  ancient  and 
parallel  closely  our  western  C  hristian- 
Judaic  codes  of  morality. 

And  what  of  their  liistorx?  1  he  Phi¬ 
lippines  first  came  to  the  attention  ot 
I  uro|x‘ans  whenMa^ellan  landed  there 
and  claimed  the  islands  IV>r  Spain  in 
1521.  Settlements  h\  Spainiards  was 
rapid  Ixtween  1565  and  1600  when 
most  of  the  l  ilipinos  had  been  hroiivjlit 
under  Spanish  control. 

Spain  continued  to  silvern  the  |H'ople 
of  the  Philippines  until  the  Spanish- 
American  war  in  1808.  llei'inniiiK  in 
1899  the  country  was  (Kcupied  hv  the 
L'nited  States.  Shorth  prior  to  that 
time,  howexer,  the  lilipinos  had  re¬ 
volted  against  Spain  and  had  declared 
themseixes  an  inde|iendent  nation. 
l)isap|)oinled  xxilh  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  iKtxxeen  Spain  and  the  l'nited 
States,  XX Inch  made  no  proxision  for 
their  iiule|Hndence,  the  I  ilipinos  de¬ 
clared  xvar  on  the  L  nited  States  in 
1899.  In  March,  1901,  their  leaders 
XX ere  ca|)ttired,  peace  a^ain  estahlished, 
and  American  xtoxernors  sent  to  the 
Islands. 

During  the  |H-ri(Ml  of  the  American 
^oxernors  in  the  Philip|)ines,  the  l'nited 
States  folloxved  a  |Milicx  of  Krantin^  in- 
creasin^  autonomx  to  the  I  ilipinos.  I  his 
|)olicy  led  to  the  esiahlishment  of  the 
( ommonxvealth  of  the  Philippines  in 
1935.  I  he  C'ommonxvealth  xvas  to  be* 
t’uided  and  prcttected  hv  the  L’nited 
Slates  until  complete  inde|Hndence, 
scheduled  for  194  5. 

I'he  Japanese*,  Intxxever,  invadt*d  in 
1941,  tiroxc*  the  L'nited  Statc*s  protec¬ 
tors  out  and  CKcupied  the  nation.  Under 
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Cieneral  MacArthur,  the  Allied  forces 
recaptured  the  islands  in  1944.  Then 
on  July  4,  1946,  one  xear  Ik'IuiuI  sched¬ 
ule,  the  flag  of  the  L'nited  States  xvas 
loxxered,  the  nexx  Philippines  flag  xvas 
raised,  and  a  nexx  Itepuhlic  came  int<» 
existance*. 

We  turn  nnxx  to  examine  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippines  |H*oplc*.  This 
storx  can  Ik-  separated  into  four  chap¬ 
ters:  1 )  the  education  prior  to  the  Span¬ 
ish  rule  to  1521;  2)  the  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  rule  to  1898;  3)  the* 
education  during  Anieric.in  iKcupancy 
to  1946;  4>  the  education  during  lO 
xears  of  incle|K‘nclencc*  since  1946. 

I  tl Ill  ation  Prior  To  Sjunii^h  Huh' 

I  he  ancient  Philippines  had  no  for- 
m.d  education  system.  I  lie  great  diver- 
sitx  of  languages  and  dialects  through¬ 
out  the  land  made  area-xxide  efiorts  im- 
jKissihle.  .\t  the  l(Kal  level  the  encul- 
turation  prcKc-ss  xxas  informal  and  left 
to  parent-child  assixiations.  \o  xxritteii 
language  liad  Ik-c'Ii  estahlished  and  very 
little  literature  accumulated.  I  he  life* 
of  the  |H*ople  xvas  simple  and  |H*aceful 
within  an  ahundaiit  natural  setting. 

I  ducal  ion  During  Sjianidi  l{ulc 

During  almost  four  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  tliere  xxas  an  effort,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  large  measure,  to  convert  the 
I  ilipinos  to  (  hristi.inity.  l  or  this  piir- 
|iose  the  Uoman  C  atholic  (  hiirch,  as  a 
surrogate  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  estab¬ 
lished  church  schools.  I  hesc-  schools 
were  restricted  in  curricnhnn  to  reli¬ 
gious  matters  and  in  enrollment  to  those 
who  could  aid  the  church  in  its  mission. 
An  c-ducational  svstc-m  to  clc-x»*lop  the 
human  revnirces  of  all  the  pc*oplc-  in  all 
their  capacities  was  not  the  pur|)osc*  of 
teachers  of  this  |K-ri(Ml. 
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Education  Durinfi  American  Occupancy 

When  the  United  States  took  over 
the  reigns  of  control  in  1898,  one  of 
the  first  r)hjectives  was  to  establish  a  free 
public  schexd  system  fashioned  after  the 
American  sehcxds  which  had  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  fabulous  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  from  the  day 
of  Horace  Mann  on.  Ilie  leaders  among 
the  I'ilipinos  reejuested  that  schools  be 
established  in  every  harrio  to  teach  all 
the  children  and  adults.  Fhese  leaders 
wanted  literacy  and  |X)litical  principles 
stressc'd  along  with  Ivnglish  as  a  lan¬ 
guage  for  unifying  the  many  non-inter¬ 
communicating  language  groups  in  the 
nation.  The  United  States  leaders 
agreed  that  education  was  a  prerecpiisite 
to  IMiilippines  independence  and  gave 
a  central  role  to  education  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  early  educational  c«xle  prepared 
by  personnel  on  the  U.  S.  (iovernor’s 
staff,  called  for  a  highly  centralized 
schcxil  administration.  The  IX'partment 
of  Education,  established  in  Manila, 
was  clothed  with  complete  responsihilitv 
and  authority  for  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  sch(X)ls  throughout  the  country. 

Hut  few  schixils  existed  in  1898  out¬ 
side  the  several  cities.  And  there  were 
no  teachers  except  the  Spanish  church¬ 
men.  riie  problem  first  was  met  by 
having  United  States  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  establish  schixils  in  remote 
areas  and  try  to  get  the  people  to  attend 
their  classc‘s.  Hut  the  military  ix^rsonnel 
knew  little  of  teaching.  Something  el*^* 
had  to  he  clone  to  get  the  schixils  started. 

The  most  promising  answer  seemed 
to  he  to  recruit  classrexim  teachers  from 
the  United  States  and  take  them  to  the 
Philippines.  In  1901,  a  shipload  of 
eager  and  devoted  teachers  left  San 
Francisco  on  the  “S.  S.  Thomas"  and 


sailed  to  Manila.  From  there  they  were 
assigned  to  widely  scattered  provinces 
and  told  to  start  schools. 

fhese  pioneer  teachers  were  scxin 
known  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica  as  the  Thomasites,  assexiating  them 
with  the  "S.  S.  Thomas.”  During  the 
following  years  several  thousand  teach¬ 
ers  followed  from  America  and  the  en¬ 
tire  group  was  finally  called  Thomasites. 
In  the  first  decade  of  this  century, 
schixils  were  ojiened  all  over  the  land. 
I’hey  were  free  schools.  ITiey  were 
there  to  serve  everyone  who  wanted  to 
learn. 

These  fhomasites  were  more  than 
traditional  classrexim  teachers.  They 
lived  \4’ith  the  Filipinos  in  their  homes 
and  b)  example  showed  their  hosts  the 
western  ways  of  living.  In  the  schcxil- 
rtxims,  youngsters  and  oldsters  were 
taught  l.nglish  which  made  possible 
communication  and  commerce  with 
other  Filipinos  of  different  language 
groups.  In  classnxims,  pupils  —  old 
and  >oung  alike  —  learned  sanitation 
and  health.  These  lessons  were  carried 
over  into  homes  and  barrios  and  the 
wellbeing  of  the  |H*ople  began  to  im¬ 
prove.  These  fhomasites  taught  the 
harrio  jx'ople  how  to  raise  more  and 
better  rice,  chickens,  and  fruits.  I’.very 
schixil  had  a  garden  in  which  children 
raised  strange  vegetables  from  American 
sc*ecl  packets.  Thev  learned  to  eat  and 
like  many  of  these  fixxls  and  home  gar¬ 
dens  were  thus  popularized  for  growing 
a  more  nutrient  diet.  Tliese  American 
teachers  showed  their  pupils  and  their 
parents  how  better  to  design  their  craft 
pnxiucts  to  meet  the  fancy  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market  and  as  a  result  the  schixil- 
home  cottage  industries  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  annually  prixluced  millions  of 
dollars  of  exportable  gixxls  to  the  United 
States. 
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But  even  more  important,  and  with 
even  greater  devotion,  these  Thomasites 
taught  in  the  classr(K)ms  and  in  barrio 
gatherings  the  ideals,  the  theories,  and 
the  practices  of  denuKratic,  representa¬ 
tive  government.  Holding  up  the  virtues 
of  political  independence  for  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  to  see,  these  American  teachers  in 
a  generation  made  a  greater  cultural 
transformation  in  organizing  and  gov¬ 
erning  than  had  been  achieved  in  the 
entire  Spanish  period.  In  all  history 
there  are  few  chapters  to  equal  the  bril¬ 
liance  of  the  performance  of  these 
Thomasites  in  instilling  the  knowledge 
of  self-government  and  the  loyalty  to 
defend  it  against  tarnish  or  destruction. 

Gradually,  teachers  normal  sch(K>ls 
were  created  and  young  Filipinos  were 
taught  to  be  teachers.  These  young 
Filipino  teachers  worked  along  side  r)f 
the  Thomasites  and  eventuallv  replaced 
them  as  the  Americans  returned  home 
or  retired.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
C'ommonwealth  pericnl  most  classnxmis 
were  taught  by  natiye  teachers  and 
many  Filipino  su|H'ryisors,  principals, 
and  superintendents  were  ready  to  take 
oyer  the  top  positions  in  the  provinces 
and  in  the  Department  in  Manila.  The 
school  system  was  well  on  the  way  to 
maturitv  and  stability  when  the  war 
struck  and  destroyed  physical  structures 
and  killed  and  maimed  scIkk)!  pervm- 
nel.  Schools  all  but  closed  during  the 
Japanese  occupation. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  by 
Philippines  and  United  States  forces, 
the  magnitude  of  reconstruction  was  so 
gigantic  that  schfK)ls  were  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  earlier  status. 
But  the  people  were  insistent  that  their 
children  have  sch(K)ling  so  under  great 


handicaps  groups  of  pupils  were  gather¬ 
ed  and  taught  as  best  they  could  be 
without  schoolrooms,  ecjuipment,  text- 
b(x)ks,  or  qualified  teachers. 

Within  a  year  afier  lilx-ration  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  was  granted  and  with  this  event 
came  some  changes  in  the  system  of 
education  for  the  new  Hepublic. 

r.ducation  During  the  Ten  Years 
of  Imlepemleucc 

The  fourth  and  current  peri<Hl  of 
Philippines  c^ducation  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  all.  Since  1946,  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  with  United  States  economic  aid 
have  not  onlv  rehabilitated  much  of  the 
war-destroced  schfiols  system,  but  have 
shown  the  world  how  the  community 
schcKil  can  be  a  major  tcxil  for  national 
advance.  But  we  are  getting  ahead  of 
our  story. 

In  1949,  the  Philippines  government 
requested  U.NTSCO  to  sc-nd  an  interna¬ 
tional  survey  mission  to  aid  in  studying 
the  sch(X)ls  and  recommending  modifi¬ 
cations.  A  four-man  mission  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  Costa  Hie  a,  and  the  United  States 
S|HTit  some  months  observing,  confer¬ 
ring,  and  preparing  its  re|X)rt.  The  re¬ 
port  summarized  the  status  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
published  dexument.* 

“Fhe  system  tif  public  education  in¬ 
cludes  four  years  of  primary  and  two 
years  of  intermediate  (‘ducation;  four 
years  of  sc'condary  education;  two-yeiu 
program  for  the  training  of  elementary 
sch(M)l  teachers;  tc-chnical  t*clucation  of 
a  variety  of  t\|H-s;  and  the  programs  of 
the  University  of  the  Philippines  with 
its  1 9  sc  hcMtls  and  colleges  and  its  two 
junior  college  branches  away  fiom  the 
main  campus.  I  ducation  in' the  public 
high  schcxds  is  well  diversified  through 


1.  UNESCO  Education  Mittion  to  the  Philippines,  Report  of  the  Minion  to  the  1‘hilip- 
pinet,  UNESeX),  Paris,  1950,  pp.  15-16. 
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the  ^eneral  curriculum,  which  includes 
hdth  v(Kational  and  non-vrxational  edu¬ 
cation. 

‘‘riiere  are  several  hundred  private 
schtKils,  colleges,  and  universities, 
ainon^  which  are  a  number  that  include 
in  their  ofFeriiiKs  not  onlv  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  hut  alsf)  nor¬ 
mal  sch(K>l,  collef^e,  graduate  and  profes¬ 
sional  ediuation.  I'he  private  hi^h 
schools  stress  the  academic  curriculum 
designed  primarily  as  a  preparation  for 
college,  rather  than  the  neneral  curric¬ 
ulum. 

“Except  for  the  L'niversity  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  advisory  National 
(i«mimission  on  l.ducation,  Scientilic 
and  Cultural  Matters,  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  under  the  )(eneral  super¬ 
vision  of  the  IX'partment  of  l  .ducation, 
headed  b>  a  Secretary  of  I'ducation  in 
the  President's  C^ihinet.  Within  the 
Department,  in  addition  to  the  central 
f)frice  of  the  Setretary,  there  are  six 
hiireaus  and  offiies  as  follows:  llureau 
«»f  Public  StlnM»ls,  llureau  of  Private 
Sth<K)ls,  llureau  of  Public  Libraries, 
Hoard  of  I'exlxKtks,  Institute  of  National 
l.anKua^e,  and  Pbilippine  Historical 
Cximmittc'e.  'I'he  llureau  of  Public 
ScluKils  is  res|M>nsihle  for  the  general 
administration  and  su|M‘ryision  of  the 
public  s(h(M)ls,  and  the  llureau  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Schools  su|x*ryises  and  regulates  the 
private  scIkkiIs,  coIIckcs  anti  universities. 

"  I'he  at  tivities  of  the  llureau  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Stb<K)Is  are  divided  Ix-tween  the 
l  ieltl  and  the  (Jeneral  Office  in  Manila. 
'I’he  (General  OfTue  formulates  basic 
IMilicies,  prepares  instructional  and  su- 
|KT\is<»rv  materials  anti  enftirces  ret|uire- 
ments.  'I  he  l  ieltl  is  resptinsihle  for  the 
tlirect  o|H‘ration  of  the  schtiols  in  the 
prtuinces,  charteretl  cities  and  munici¬ 
palities,  inclutlinK  every  harrio  where  a 
public  schottl  is  ItKatetl.  Ibe  public 
St  b(M)ls  of  eat  b  tif  tin*  fifty  provinces  are 
administeretl  hv  a  tlivision  sujx'rinten- 
tlent,  who,  assistetl  hv  various  sch(M)ls 
officials,  carries  out  the  program  pre¬ 
scribed  In  the  llureau.  NIanila  has  its 
own  su|XTintentlent. 

"Tlie  llureau  t)f  Private  SchtK)Is  is 
res|X)nsibIe  for  the  neneral  supervision 
and  maintenance  of  standards  in  all 


private  schools,  collej'es  and  universities. 
.Amtjnj?  the  tiuties  of  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Private  SchtKtls  are:  (  1  )  in- 
s|x‘itin)(  private  sch(X)ls  which  apply  fur 
jxTinits  tt)  o|x-n  or  which  tiesire  j^overn- 
ment  recoKnition;  (2)  recommending 
to  the  Secretary  of  l.ducation  for  bis 
approval  the  stantlard  courses  of  stiitly 
for  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate  and 
special  curricula  in  private  schtxds;  and 
(3)  re|X)rting  to  the  Secretary  on  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  private  sch(M>ls  relat¬ 
ing  to  matters  such  as  organization,  fi¬ 
nance,  buildings,  faculty  and  curricula. 

“Private  sclxxds,  as  a  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  seluxil  system,  play  a  signlicant 
role  in  Philippine  education.  Although 
the  elemenlarv  enrolment  in  private 
seluxds  is  relatively  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  public  seb(M>ls,  the  high- 
sch(K)l  enrolments  in  public  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  SI  IhmiIs  are  alxnit  etpial  and,  at  the 
collegiate  level,  the  enrolments  in  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  greatly  exceed  those  of 
public  institutions. 

"Public  and  private  institutions  share 
in  the  preparation  of  teaibers  for  Ixitb 
elementary  atui  secondary  scb(K)ls.  W  itb 
the  organization  of  the  Philippines  edu¬ 
cational  system,  the  Philippines  Normal 
ScIkkiI  was  opened  in  Manila  in  1901 
and  has  o|x-rated  continuously  since  that 
time.  Ibis  was  followed  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  nuinlx*r  of  secondary  nor¬ 
mal  scIkmiIs  later  to  he-come  normal 
sebiHils  offering  programs  at  the  collegi¬ 
ate  level.  Seven  such  sch(K)ls,  offering 
the  same  curriculum  and  having  the 
same  admission  re(|uirements  as  the 
Philippines  Normal  ScIkk)!  are  now  in 
o|x‘ration.  I’he  College  of  F.ducation  of 
the  L'niversity  of  the  Philippines  is  the 
onlv  public  institution  providing  train¬ 
ing  for  higb-scb(M)l  teachers.  I)uring 
recent  years  the  function  of  preparing 
teachers  for  lx)th  the  elementary  and  the 
scrondarv  sch(x>ls  has  Ixrn  increasingly 
shared  hv  private  institutions,  until  at 
the  present  time  a  consitlerable  majority 
of  noth  elementary  and  hlgh-sch(M>I 
teachers  are  receiving  their  education  in 
private  institutions. 

".'Mthough  education  in  the  L'nited 
States  is  highly  decentralized,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  founders  of  the  Philippines  schfK)! 
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system  established  that  ssstem  on  a 
highly  centralized  basis.  I'he  conditions 
that  determined  this  hi^h  decree  <»f  cen¬ 
tralization  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  Philippines,  hut,  from  the 
stand|)oint  of  control  and  from  that  of 
administration  and  su|K‘r\ision,  educa¬ 
tion  still  remains  highly  centralized. 
I’urthermore,  from  the  stand|>oint  of 
financial  sup|iort,  the  system  is  even 
more  highly  centralized  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore  1939,  when  a  considerable  |V)rtion 
of  the  sch(K)l  revenue  was  pro\iilcd  hy 
the  municipalities. 

“Public  education  is  financed  in  part 
from  public  revenue  and  in  part  from 
tuition  fees  and  private  contributions. 
A  provision  in  the  Philippines  C  onstitu- 
tion  states  that  'I’he  C»«)vernment  shall 
establish  and  maintain  a  complete  and 
adecjiiate  system  of  public  educatioti, 
and  shall  provide  at  least  free  public 
primary  instruction,  aiul  citizenship 
training  to  adult  citizens.’  Within  the 
funds  that  have  Ix-en  made  available  for 
the  sup|x>rt  of  government,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  bo(ly  of  the  central  government  has 
for  many  years  provided  generouslv  for 
the  public  scho«>ls.  L'mier  the  present 
law,  the  National  (iovernment  has 
assumed  full  res|xmsibilitv  for  financing 
the  elementary  scIrkiIs  except  for  the 
provision  that  municinalities,  municipal 
districts  and  chartered  cities  are  res|)on- 
sible  for  aicjuisition  of  scIhmiI  sites,  and 
the  further  provision  that  charleretl 
cities  are  recpiired  t«>  sup|K)rt  their  inter¬ 
mediate  classes,  with  financial  aid  that 
the  National  Ciovernment  may  give  with 
the  approval  of  the  President.  Students 
of  the  public  normal  schiM)ls,  traile 
schfMtls  and  agricultural  scIkmiIs  pay  rela¬ 
tively  small  tuition  fees.  The  public 
high  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
sup|X)rted  almost  entirely  from  student 
fees,  as  are  most  of  tin-  private  scIukjIs." 

Among  the  manv  conclusions  and 
recommendations  made  bv  the  Mission 
the  following  tmlay  seem  to  lx-  of  great¬ 
est  significance.^ 

“ffvercrowded  classr(K)ms,  half-dav 
sessions  for  primary  school  pupils  and 
the  elimination  of  Grade  7,  all  interfere 
2.  IhiJ.  pp.  18-19. 


seriously  with  the  development  of  an 
effective  program  (»f  elementary  educa¬ 
tion;  furthermore,  large  numbers  of 
pupils  of  elementary  scho«>l  age  do  not 
attend  sch(X)ls.  Idforts  should  lx*  made 
to  remedy  this  situation  as  s<M)n  as 
|K)ssihle. 

"  The  elementary  sch(N>l  curriculum 
places  spc'cial  emphasis  on  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic  and  on  the  traditional 
fields  of  the  natural  sciences  and  s(xial 
studies,  at  the  same  time  providing  in¬ 
struction  in  art,  music,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  gardening  and  phvsical 
education.  Although  all  these  subjects 
are  im|)ortant,  yet  there  is  need  for  in¬ 
stilling  in  the  pupils  greater  appreciation 
of  the  best  national  traditions  and  ideals, 
for  imbuing  them  with  the  basic  under¬ 
standing  necessary  for  the  conscTvation 
and  devehipment  of  the  countrv’s  re¬ 
sources,  for  developing  the  s|X‘cial  abili¬ 
ties  of  each  child,  and  preparing  him  to 
participate  more  effec  tively  in  group  and 
c(»mmunitv  living  in  the  iniKlern  world. 

"  I  he  trend  in  the  public  secondary 
scIkmiIs  away  from  the  purely  academic 
currieuluin  to  general  curriculum  is 
most  eiuouraging;  however,  the  t  urric- 
ula  of  the  private  sch(H)ls,  designetl  pri¬ 
marily  as  preparation  for  entrance  into 
college,  are  almost  entirely  academic. 
Vet  large  numbers  of  their  graduates 
never  lx“c<»me  college  students. 

"Ihe  program  r»f  six  years  in  the 
elementary  schcKtl  and  f<»ur  years  in  the 
s(‘condar\  sc  IkniI  dix-s  not  sc‘em  ade«|uate 
for  a  common  scIkh)!  |K‘ri(Ml.  I'ventuallv 
this  should  lx*  extended  to  at  least  12 
grades,  with  c(»nipulviry  attendance  in 
the  elenienlarv  grades  and  free  scIhkiI- 
ing  f«»r  tln)se  desiring  it  in  the  secondary 
grades. 

'  The  high  jXTcentage  of  illiteracy 
among  out-of  school  vouth  and  adults 
pres<-nts  a  problem  of  great  contern  to 
the  I  ilipinos  and  is  recognized  bv  the 
Mission  as  one  of  fundamental  im|xir- 
tance.  It  is  clear  that  the  nation’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  industri.d  development  demands 
that  greater  attention  lx-  given  to  adult 
education.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
nation  cannot  lx-  ade(|uately  develojx-d 
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without  the  prior  or  concurrent  prepara¬ 
tion  of  its  human  resources. 

"In  some  areas  the  schools  have  made 
marked  process  in  improving  living 
conditions.  The  community-conscious 
school  is  able  not  only  to  provide  better 
education  for  children  and  youth,  hut 
alst)  to  raise  living  conditions  in  the 
community.  More  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  this  phase  of  sch(K)l  work. 

"Greatly  increased  enrolments  as  well 
as  the  ravages  of  war  have  made  the 
need  for  school  buildings,  equipment, 
books  and  instructional  materials  and 
supplies  acute,  llssential  bcKiks  and  in¬ 
structional  supplies  should  be  provided 
immediately.  1  ne  task  of  erecting  schexd 
buildings,  even  of  a  semi-permanent  type, 
and  of  providing  standard  eciuipment  is 
stuivnuous  and  will  require  many  years. 
A  tnorough  survey  is  needed  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  long- 
range  plans. 

"Fewer  than  half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  nation  are  qualified  in  terms  of  pres¬ 
ent  Philippines  standards,  which  are 
relatively  low.  Greater  emphasis  must 
be  placed  on  the  provision  of  more  and 
better  teacher  education. 

"Teachers'  incomes  have  not  kept 
pace  with  either  the  national  income  or 
the  cost  of  living. 

"Fducation  in  the  Philippines  is  too 
highly  centralized;  there  is  need  for 
delegation  to  the  provinces  and  charter¬ 
ed  cities  of  greater  authority  and  respon- 
sibilitv  for  the  management  of  their 
schools. 

"The  National  Government  can  and 
should  secure  larger  revenue  for  educa¬ 
tion  by  increasing  taxes  on  luxuries,  per¬ 
sonal  incomes,  and  estates,  inheritances 
and  gifts;  and  there  is  need  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  tax  on  real  property  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  sch(M>ls,  such  tax  to  be  levied  by 
the  provinces  and  chartered  cities. 

"I'here  is  great  need  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  tax  collection,  thereby  making  more 
revenue  available  for  education. 

“After  school  funds  from  provincial 
and  city  sch(K)l  taxes  have  been  provid¬ 
ed,  aid  from  the  National  ('tovernment 
should  still  constitute  not  less,  and 
probably  more,  than  one-half  of  the  total 
cost  of  public  education  and  it  should  be 


distributed  among  the  provinces  and 
chartered  cities  on  the  oasis  of  their 
educational  needs.” 

Following  the  1949  survey  of  schools, 
a  great  effort  was  made  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Philippines  to  pass  legislation  that 
would  accomplish  many  of  the  needed 
reforms.  A  National  Board  of  Education 
was  created  to  make  possible  a  wider  lay 
participation  in  educational  policy  mak¬ 
ing.  Public  colleges  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  were  strengthened  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  curriculum  from  two  years 
to  four  years  and  providing  larger 
budgets.  New  tax  sources  were  tapped 
to  bring  in  added  revenues  for  educa¬ 
tion.  lA?gislative  encouragement  was 
given  local  lay  groups  to  build  school 
houses  out  of  local  materials  with  volun¬ 
teer  labor. 

From  1951  to  the  present  the  United 
States  government  has  spent  over  100 
million  dollars  to  help  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Philippines.  Some  of  this 
money,  matched  with  Philippines  fxfsos, 
has  gone  into  the  strengthening  or  build¬ 
ing  of  over  70  secondary  vcK'ational 
sch(M)ls  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
These  schools  are  now  turning  out  a 
stream  of  trained  and  devoted  young 
farmers  and  craftsmen  that  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  will  change  the  Philippines  from 
a  handcraft  culture  to  a  progressively 
industrialized  nation. 

In  addition  this  joint  United  States- 
Philippines  aid  program  has  strength¬ 
ened  the  Department  of  Fducation 
through  the  loan  of  United  States  tech¬ 
nical  assistants.  American  educators 
have  resided  in  the  Philippines  and 
aided  their  colleagues  in  creating  a 
modern  teacher  education  curriculum, 
mmlern  regional  curriculum  laboratories, 
nuxlern  audio-visual  facilities,  modern 
guidance  programs,  etc.  Many  of  the 
leading  Filipino  educators  have  been 
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sent  to  America  on  study  grants  tt»  re¬ 
ceive  advanced  professional  training. 

To  many  observers  the  most  ellective 
assistance  has  bc*en  given  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines.  Several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  new  laboratory 
equipment  and  new  libraries  have  been 
shipped  and  installed  at  the  UP  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  Engineering,  .Medicine, 
Business  Administration,  Public  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  I'.ducation.  American  uni¬ 
versity  professors  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
UP  and  UP  staff  are  working  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities.  ITiese  efforts  at  build¬ 
ing  a  strong  national  university  will 
result  in  greater  attention  to  research 
and  to  selection  and  training  of  leaders 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

But  of  all  the  activity  on  Ix'half  of 
the  up-grading  of  the  human  resources, 
none  is  more  exciting  or  prtxiuctive  than 
the  community-sch(X)l  movement  in  this 
new  Hepuhlic.  Here  is  an  education  in¬ 
vention  that  has  the  Philippines  trade¬ 
mark  clearly  stamped  on  it.  The  com- 
munity-sch(M)l  concept  is  deeply  nxited 
in  ancient  Malavan  practices  of  self-help 
and  community  ccMiperation.  Under 
mwlern  schiKil  leaders  the  harrio  schcKil 
in  the  Philippines  is  becoming  the  cen¬ 
ter,  the  leavening  force  of  improvement 
in  harrio  health,  economic  prcKluctivity, 
social  organization  and  democratic 
living.  An  illustration:  the  Philippines 
has  always  imported  large  shipments  of 
rice  to  balance  its  pnKluction  anti  con¬ 
sumption.  I-or  the  past  five  years  the 
communitv  schools  have  worketl  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Hesources  in  demonstrating  the 
use  of  improved  rice  seed,  fertilizers, 
and  irrigation.  1  he  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  furnishes  the  materials  and  the 
technical  guidance;  the  scIkk)!  through 
its  PI  A  organization  and  bv  means  of 


the  curriculum  furnishes  the  impetus, 
instruction,  and  the  srxial  organization; 
together,  these  agents  of  the  National 
Economic  Development  Program  have 
been  able  to  get  farmers  to  plant  select 
seed,  to  fertilize,  and  to  irrigate  their 
rice  paddies.  The  national  yield  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  in  1954,  not 
only  were  im|)orts  of  rice  unnecessary, 
but  a  small  surplus  was  ex|M)rted. 

Ihe  Government  is  training  the 
sch(M)l  administrators  to  serve  as  cata- 
Ivtic  and  coordinating  agents  of  com¬ 
munity  development.  Su|H-rintendents 
of  sch(M)ls  are  brought  to  the  University 
of  the  Philippines  for  special  work  in 
agriculture,  health,  sixial  organization, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  such  study  is  t<» 
teach  community  sch<K»l  leaders  what 
community  goals  are  reasonable;  where 
technical  help  in  farming,  fishponds, 
cfjttage  industrial,  health,  etc.,  can  be 
found;  and  how  all  these  elements  can 
be  put  together  and  tlirected  for  the 
achieiement  of  harrio  improvement  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Ihe  sch(M)l  p<-rsonnel  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  alive  to  the  new  role  scIum>Is  are 
playing  in  national  development  through 
lommunitv  sch(K)ls.  Never  has  a  u)rp* 
of  teachers  done  a  Ix'tter  job  of  service 
to  the  people. 

The  g(XKl  news  is  spreading.  Other 
Asian  countries  have  asked  Eilipino  edu¬ 
cators  to  come  to  their  lands  to  serve  as 
consultants  on  communitv  schools.  Sev¬ 
eral  countries  have  sent  teams  of  educa¬ 
tors  to  the  Philippines  to  learn  first-hand 
about  the  movement.  In  the  summer  of 
1956,  the  World  Eederation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Organizations  will  hold  its  confer¬ 
ence  in  Manila  and  the  representatives 
from  40  countries  will  use*  the  occasion 
to  study  the  community  schtxtis  of  the 
Philippines. 
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'I'htTC  is  clearly  a  cause  and  effect 
relation  between  the  community  school 
success  stfjry  and  the  dramatic  defeat  of 
communism  in  the  Philippines.  No  one 
would  wish  to  claim  t(X)  lar^e  a  share 
of  the  credit  for  any  one  approach  to 
success  in  the  Philippines.  'I'he  achieve¬ 
ment  is  so  larKc  that  there  is  ample 
credit  for  all.  Hut  one  thin){  seems  clear: 
the  1  ilipino  educators  are  |)erfecting  a 
Mxial  invention  that  is  conspiciously 
successful  in  their  national  progress.  It 
may  Ik-  that  the  community  sch'K)l  is 
pc-culiarly  suited  to  a  s<K-iety  that  is  tech¬ 
nologically  immature;  there  are  critics 


who  say  it  won’t  work  well  in  a  techno 
.logically  advanced  urban  society.  But 
even  if  the  use  of  this  s<Kial  inyration 
is  restricted  to  undertleveloiied  areas, 
there  are  immense  spaces  on  this  earth 
that  could  use  it. 

Throu){h  the  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  that  make  the  world  a  nei^hhor- 
IkxkI,  the  message  of  the  Philippines 
community  scIuk)!  is  reaching  many 
|H*oples.  Because  there  is  an  almost  des- 
|K-rate  need  for  such  a  social  instrument, 
the  sch(X)l  teachers  of  this  new  Hepuhlic 
may  he  able  to  show  their  neighbors  the 
way  to  a  better  life. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Adminihtrativs:  Ijauirship  in  tiif. 

Pm  Mf'NTARV  Sciiooi..  Ky  llanne  ).  iliekt. 
N.  Y.  'Mu-  llonaUi  l*n-»s.  1956.  $5.00 

ProfetMir  Micks  of  Indiana  University  has 
developed  this  comprehensive  text  IxMik  for 
use  in  ciMjrses  in  elementary  sch(Mil  adminis¬ 
tration.  Thi-  major  facets  of  the  elementary 
school  pri>|{rani  are  identifii-rl,  and  answers 
are  sufutested  for  the  "why",  "what"  and 
"how"  of  sound  administration.  'I'he  text  is 
divid<-d  int«»  s«-ven  parts;  "The  Role  of  the 
PdiicatRinal  Ix-ader”;  "Purposr-s  and  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  School”;  "ImprovinK  the  OrRani- 
jatlon  and  ManaRement  of  the  School”;  "Im- 
provinR  the  ('urriculum  of  the  SchiNil";  "Im- 
provinR  the  S«-rvices  <»f  the  Sch<Kil";  "Improv- 
inR  Professional  Relationshi|H  in  the  ScIkmiI”; 
and  "lAaluatiiiR  the  I  ffectiseness  of  the 
Sch(M)l".  ThrouRhout,  sound  thetirv  is  ex- 
pressr-d  and  tested  practices  examined.  The 
volum<'  should  pr«>ve  useful  in  seminar  Rroups 
and  as  a  reference  for  administrative  <ifficers 
in  the  schtMils. — WiM.iAM  P.  Sears 

i-ORTITt  IIS  AND  I  SMI'I  RANC  S.  Ily  )os«  f 
Pieper.  New  York.  Pantheon  H<Htks,  Inc. 
1954.  $2.75 

Men  and  women  today  are  coRniaant  of 
the  increasinR  rate  in  which  the  world  is 
lininR  up  into  two  vast  camps:  —  Christi¬ 
anity  vrriui  C^immunism.  The  m-eds  of  the 
time  require  a  re-thinkinR  of  the  fundamental 


demands  of  (Christianity  in  the  development 
of  the  human  person.  I'he  author  singles 
out  two  important  virtues,  which  have  be¬ 
come  most  seriously  misunderstiMxl  and  mis- 
interpreU-d  Ixith  by  Christians  and  non- 
(Christians  alike;  namely  fortitude,  and  tem- 
|H-rance  or  mcxleration.  'I  he  author  rocs  on 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  courage  in 
the  conduct  of  a  person.  He  analyze-s  the 
demands  it  makes  upon  one  in  his  civic  as 
well  as  in  his  personal  life.  He  distinguishes 
when  it  is  a  virtue,  and  when  it  is  merely 
ftxilhardiness.  Perhaps  even  of  greater  ini- 
INirtance  for  the  omtemporary  reader  is  the 
author's  discussion  of  moderation.  This 
virtue  is  likewise  Iretfuently  misrepresented. 
He  sets  forth  a  healthy  approach,  using  Ian 
Ruage  and  concepts  of  our  own  times.  Not 
only  is  the  volume  inlightening,  hut  it  pre¬ 
sents  tiiR'-ly  ideas  with  a  clarity  of  thought 
with  a  prevision  of  expression. — S.  .M.  Ama- 
TORA.  St.  Francis  (Coll.,  I  t.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Tiiinkinc:  Straichi:  .\  Guini  for 
P.iAiiiHS  AND  Writihs.  Hy  Monr»H-  C. 
Beareisley.  New  Y«»rk.  Prentic«--Hall.  1950. 

rhis  is  a  valuable  IxMik,  espevially  for  the 
teaching  of  expositors  writing.  It  deals  with 
logical  problems,  levels  of  meaning,  figurative 
language,  emotive  language,  definition  and 
evidence.  It  contains  valuable  exercises  and 
examples. 


Recent  Developments 

in  Haitian  Education 

By  MF-RCI  H  CXX)K 
Professor  of  Education,  Howard  University 
Washington,  I).  C. 


The  Background 

HR  most  recent  general  study  of 
Haiti'  begins  its  brief  section  on 
education  by  noting;  tbe  paradox: 
Haitian  schools  are  free;  education  is 
compulsory;  yet  illiteracy  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  hi>;h  as  90%.  According  to 
a  re|iort  published  by  the  Haitian  Statis¬ 
tical  Institute  in  19S^,  there  were 
798,226  Haitian  children  of  ^rammar 
school  age,  hut  only  155,110  enrolled. 
Approximately  67,000  out  of  90,000 
youngsters  were  attending  urban  prima¬ 
ry  and  elementary  scIkmiIs;  whereas  (»nly 
76,190  out  of  700,000  were  enrolled 
in  rural  sch<x)ls.“ 

I'he  reasons  for  this  appalling  situa¬ 
tion  are  linked  with  Haitian  topography, 
history,  politics,  economics,  and  linguis¬ 
tics.  The  Hepuhlic  of  Haiti  is  a  moun¬ 
tainous,  agricultural  country.  The  land 
is  p<Kir  and  more  densely  (xipulated  than 
that  of  any  republic  in  the  New  World. 
“Not  only  is  the  Haitian  p<x)r,”  says 
Hubert  Herring,  "he  is  also  sick.  Ma¬ 
laria,  h(X)kworm,  yaws,  and  intestinal 
infections  take  their  toll.  Tlie  mortality 
rate,  cs|K‘cially  of  infants,  is  fantastical¬ 
ly  high  although  no  reliable  statistics 
exist.  Hut  the  high  birth  rate  exceeds 
the  numix-r  of  deaths  and  the  over|X)pu- 
laticMi  of  the  island  is  aggravated.”^ 

Only  live  Haitian  cities  have  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants:  Port-au- 
Prince,  the  capital  (1.55,687);  Cap- 
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Haitien  ( 24,229);  (ionaives  (  1 .5,634); 
Cayes  (1 1,608);  and  J(?remie  (1  1,048). 
Obviously,  therefore,  most  of  the  three 
million  Haitians  live  in  the  rural  areas, 
many  of  which  are  isolated  in  the  hills 
and  almost  inaccessible. 

To  s«>me  extent,  the  traditional  illit¬ 
eracy  of  the  Haitian  peasant  is  a  hang¬ 
over  from  colonial  days.  1  he  wealthy 
I'rench  planters  of  Saint-Domingue  sent 
their  offspring  to  private  sch(X)ls  on  the 
island  or  to  I  rance.  I'liere  were  no 
public  sch(x)ls  in  the  colony.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  only  one  private  institution,  o|X'rated 
by  the  Catholic  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Cap-Haitien  (then  Cap-I’rancais) 
admitted  colored  girls.  I'he  Code  noir 
of  1685  merely  stipulated  that  the 
slaves  should  rc*ceive  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  hough  M.  Jean  I'ouchard,  whose* 
painstaking  research  has  shed  much 
light  on  the  subject,  found  tni  evidence 
of  a  law  forbidding  the  instruction  of 
slaves  in  Saint-Domingue,  he  (|uoted  the 
following  statement  attributed  to  one 
M.de  Villaret: 

Ihe  I  rene h  gr)vernment  has  real¬ 
ized  that  the-  need  for  extending  and 
generalizing  instruction  — appropri¬ 
ate  no  doubt  for  the  education  of  a 
free  [xople  —  is  ineompatihle  with 
the  existence  of  our  colonies,  which 
[existence]  ile|H-nels  u|x>n  slavery  and 
color  distinction  ....  It  would 
therefore  be  dangerously  imprudent 
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,  to  tolerate  schools  for  Negroes  and 
|>e<iple  of  color.* 

Thus,  at  indej)endencc  in  1804,  the 
liberated  slaves  did  not  even  inherit 
schools  that  would  enable  them  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  inspiring  motto:  lAherti, 
V.fiflUti,  VraterniU.  Despite  laudable 
efforts,  education  tended  to  remain  for 
many  years  a  monopoly  of  a  relatively 
privileged  minority. 

At  least  two  additional  factors  deserv’e 
mention  in  this  rapid  survey  of  the 
causes  that  underlie  the  widespread 
illiteracy  of  the  Haitian  masses.  The 
first  is  |X)litics,  which  all  too  often  has 
kicked  the  sch(M)ls  around  like  a  f(N>t' 
hall,  h’ach  revolution,  every  presiden¬ 
tial  election  brings  a  new  set  of  officials 
into  the  school  system,  and  these  whole¬ 
sale  dismissals  sometimes  include  prin¬ 
cipals  and  even  a  few  teachers,  some  of 
whom  have  been  specially  trained  abroad 
at  government  expense.  Rare  indeed  is 
the  minister  of  education  who  lasts  more 
than  a  year  or  two.  Thus,  except  in  the 
Catholic  schools,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  continuity  in  personnel  and  policy. 
As  Rayford  Ix)gan  has  observed: 

Practically  every  minister  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  —  there  were  thirty- 
six  from  1844  to  1894  —  showed 
the  vices  of  the  situation,  suggested 
remedies,  introduced  hills  of  reform, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  left  the 
situation  almost  as  he  had  found  it.*' 

One  is  reminded  of  the  old  Frencli 
adage:  "Plus  ca  change,  et  plus  c’est  la 
meme  chose."  And  yet,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  overl(K)k  the  significant  contri- 
^  butions  of  such  ministers  of  education 
as  Flie  Dubois,  Dantes  Bellegarde, 
Maurice  Dartigue,  and  Joseph  D. 
Charles.*  Politics  must  take  much  of 
the  blame  for  the  fact  that  many  laws. 


that  would  have  benefited  education 
immeasurably,  have  never  been  en¬ 
forced. '' 

The  final  obstacle  to  bi*  considered 
is  linguistics.  The  official  language  of 
Haiti  is  French,  the  vernacular  Creole. 
Even  in  Port-au-Prince,  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  only  1  5,000  — about  1 1  % 
of  the  population —  s|)eak  French.*  The 
Haitian  peasant  has  little  contact  with 
the  official  tongue.  What  language  is 
to  he  used  in  teaching,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts  and  in  the  adult  educa¬ 
tion  classes?  This  problem  has  caused 
heated  {wlcmics  among  the  islanders. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  proponents  of 
French  have  cited  cultural  arguments, 
noting  that  Haiti's  linguistic  isolation  in 
the  midst  of  her  Spanish-  or  English- 
speaking  neighbors  would  be  even  great¬ 
er  if  Creole  became  the  official  lan¬ 
guage.*  Moifeover,  little  has  been  pub 
lished  in  Crdole;  the  peasant  who  learns 
to  decipher  it  would  have  few  pages  on 
which  to  apply  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
arguments  range  from  the  violently 
nationalistic  to  the  eminently  practical. 
In  his  thesis  on  the  Haitian  rural  family, 
M.  R^my  Bastien  comments  as  follows 
on  the  language  used  at  UNI'SCO’s 
Pilot  Project  in  Fundamental  Education 
in  the  Marbial  Valley: 

It  is  not  a  question  of  intrmlucing  the 
peasant  to  the  treasures  of  an  age-old 
culture;  it  is  a  question  of  saving  him 
right  now  from  physical  suffering, 
from  hunger  .  .  .  Fortunately,  at 
Marbial  they  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  teaching  of  Creole.'" 

In  short,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  Haitian  sch(K)l  system  started  from 
scratch  and  has  been  continually  beset 
by  handicaps  of. towering  proportions. 
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Haitian  Schools  Today 
Fullowing  the  French  model,  Haitian 
schfxjis  are  centralized  under  a  ministry 
of  National  liducation,  which  comprises 
three  divisions;  the  General  Division  of 
Personnel  and  Correspondence,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Division,  and  the  Division 
of  National  F!ducation.  According;  to  the 
law  of  September  7,  1951,  the  Division 
of  National  Fducation,  under  a  Director 
General,  is  in  turn  divided  into  five  sec¬ 
tions:  Urban  I'ducation,  Rural  Fduca¬ 
tion,  VcK'ational  and  Technical  l^duca- 
tion.  Physical  Fducation,  and  Adult 
F.ducation.  Fach  of  these  sections  is 
headed  by  an  assistant  director  to  whom 
the  various  inspecteurs  report.’* 

Public  and  private  sch(M)Is  follow 
substantially  the  same  curricula,  inas¬ 
much  as  candidates  for  certificates  and 
degrees  must  take  government  examina¬ 
tions.  Primary  and  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  in  urban  schools  arc  divided  into 
six  courses’*,  each  lasting  two  years: 
Course  Approximate  age  of  pupil 
Kindergarten  4  and  5 

Preparatory  section  6  and  7 

F’.lemcntary  8  and  9 

Intermediate  10  and  1 1 

Superior  1 2  and  1  3 

Complementary  1 4  and  1  5 


L'pon  successful  completion  of  the 
intermediate  course,  the  pupil  receives 
his  Certificate  of  Primary  Studies.  The 
Brevet  Hementaire  is  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  superior  course;  the  Brevet 
supdrieur  after  the  complementary 
course. 

Urban  instruction  on  the  secondary 
level  is  offered  in  the  various  lycdes,  now 
fourteen  in  number  as  against  nine  in 
1945,  and  private  colleges.  Two  of  the 
finest  of  these*  secondary  schools  are  the 
Petit  Seminaire  College  St.  Martial  and 
the  Institution  St.  I.ouis  de  Gon/ague. 
i'hese  two  C  atholic  institutions  are  sup- 
|M)rted  by  student  fees  and  a  small  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidy.  As  in  France,  the 
secondary  course  covers  seven  years. 
Proficiency  is  measured  hy  two  difficult 
examinations  for  the  baccalaureate  (Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Secondary  Studies).  Phis  cer¬ 
tificate  is  accepted  at  face  value  in 
French  Universities;  in  the  United 
States  it  is  considered  the  equivalent  of 
one  year  of  college  work. 

The  results  of  these  examinations  for 
1951  and  1952  are  listed  on  page  93 
of  the  previously  cited  Bulletin  trimes- 
triel  de  statistiijue : 


19SI  1 

J 

1952 

l-.xamination 

Candidates  j 

Passed 

Candidates  < 

Passed 

Ortificate  of 

1  1 

Primarv  Studies 

2490 

1868 

2578 

'  1660 

Brevet  i*lementaire 

411 

337 

!  445 

274 

Brevet  supC*rieur 
Baccalaureate 

14 

12 

6 

4 

TFirstpart) 

Baccalaureate 

736  ! 

379 

760 

359 

(Second  part) 

196 

173 

322 

282 

Total 

3847 

2769 

4111 

2579 
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With  his  baccalaureate,  the  younf^ 
Haitian  usually  enters  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  L'niversite  d’llaiti.  This 
university,  orKani/.ed  in  1944  during 
President  Ix'scot's  administration,  is 
headed  by  a  rciteur.  It  groups  several 
institutions  that  had  previously  func¬ 
tioned  separately:  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  science, 
the  National  School  of  Agriculture 
(Damien),  the  Institute  of  I.lhnology, 
and  two  more  recent  additions:  the 
Polytechnic  al  scIkmiI,  and  the  superior 
normal  school  for  secondary  teachers. 
I.aw  and  medicine  have  continued  to 
attract  the  greatest  numln'r  of  students. 
In  1954,  390  of  the  948  university 
students  were  taking  law  and  234  medi¬ 
cine.**  'I  he  faculty  consists  primarily  of 
Haitians  and  a  group  of  I'rench  profes- 
virs  provided  by  the  I'rench  government 
through  the  Institut  I'ram^ais  d'Haiti. 

Teacher  luiueatioii 

Teacher  training,  long  a  neglected 
and  critical  area  in  Haitian  education, 
is  conducted  at  the  Normal  Schcxil  for 
(lirls  (Martissant),  at  the  N«*rmal  ScIkhiI 
for  Boys,  at  the  Su|KTior  Normal  ScIuk)!, 
and  at  the  Itural  .Normal  ScIukiI,  o|H-n- 
ed  in  Dc-iemlx’r  1954.  The  normal 
scIhkiI  program  is  of  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion.  Oflicial  ligures  for  1954  show  a 
total  enrollment  of  181.  .Mthough  this 
reprc-sc*nts  an  increase  over  previous 
years,  the  numlx‘r  is  obviously  inade- 
(|uate  for  the  gigantic  task  to  lx*  accom¬ 
plished.  The  United  Nations  Tc*chni- 
cal  Mission  to  Haiti  in  1948  stressc'd, 
among  other  things,  the  need  for  more 
scIxMils  and  more  teachers,  "and  the 
teac  hers  nc‘c‘d  ade(|uate  pay  and  security 
of  tenure,"  it  insisted.'*  I'he  new 
nxmlhly  salary  scale  for  teachers,  voted 
on  Septembc'r  1,  1951,  is  still  t(M>  low. 


but  at  least  it  marks  a  step  in  the  right 
directlofi : 


l.ycde  teachers'* 


First  class: 
Second  class : 
riiird  class: 
Fourth  class: 
Assistants: 

I'eachers  in  i'( 
First  class : 
Second  class : 
riiird  class: 
Fourth  class: 


$80$  140 
$90$  100 
$60-$75 
$50-$55 
$50 

ational  schools 
$90$  140 
$80$  100 
$60-$75 
$45-$55 


Teachers  in  urban  and  rural 
elementary  schxds 
First  class:  $65-$70 

Sec<mcl  class:  $55-$60 

I  hircl  class:  $40  $ 50 

Probationary:  $30 

A  somewhat  less  tangible  innovation 
is  the  National  Order  of  Flducation,  a 
kind  of  Fegion  of  Honor  for  teachers 
"distinguished  in  their  career  by  coin- 
|x-tence,  /eal,  and  example.”"'  Op|X)r- 
tunities  for  improvc-ment  are  offered 
rural  and  urban  teachers  in  seminars 
and  summer  courses.  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  example,  attend  a  s|x‘cial  semi¬ 
nar  at  the  I  laitian-American  Institute 
after  the  close-  of  the  regular  scIkn)!  year. 


Vfxational  lulucation 


V'cxational  education  rexeived  fresh 
impe-tus  from  the  re|X)rt  of  the  I'N 
lechnical  Mission,  which  called  the 
sch«M)l  operated  bv  the  Salesian  Brothers 
Haiti's  "only  rc-al  vcxational  sch«K>l,”*^ 
and  made  excellent  recommendations 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  J.  B. 
Damier  and  other  trade  schools. 

At  presc-nt,  thanks  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  International  I  alxir  Bureau,  the 
j.  B.  Damier  School  has  a  nuxlern 
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macliinf-shop,  anti  enjoys  the  assistance 
of  two  experts  proviiletl  by  the  II. B.  1-or 
1954-55,  this  sch<K)l  is  oix-ratin^  on 
a  builKet  of  $23,680.  A  letter  from 
former  Minister  of  l.ilucation  Joseph  I). 
Charles'*'  also  stresses  the  continued 
efforts  "for  the  development  of  ceramics 
in  Port-au-Prince,  Cap-Haitien,  and 
jacmel,  as  well  as  in  certain  rural 
centers  such  as  Marbial,  Chatard,  and 
Moron.”  Haitians  acknowledge  a  s|H*cial 
debt  to  (denn  l.ukens,  a  L'nitetl  States 
specialist,  who  started  the  work  in 
ceramics  in  Haiti  a  decade  a^o.  I  he 
Ceramics  Atelier  of  Port-au-Prince  is 
o|HTatiiin  on  a  bud^et  of  $8,()()0  for  the 
current  year. 

A  few  other  trade  schools  in  the  Port- 
au-Prince  area  may  Ik-  mentioned  brief¬ 
ly.  I  he  l.lie  Duixns  Sch<x)l,  ojK-rated  hy 
the  Belgian  Sisters,  j'ives  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  two  hrevvts  along  with  work 
in  designing,  sewing,  milliner\,  and 
home  economics.  I  he  Salesian  Brothers 
teach  car|H-ntry,  tailoring,  shoe-making, 
and  mechanics.  The  Maison  Cx-ntrale 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  "a  combination  of 
orphanage,  reformatory,  children’s  home, 
and  elementary  trade  scIuk)!,”"’  provides 
instruction  in  cabinet  making,  machine- 
shop,  tailoring,  bricklaying,  drawing, 
dressmaking,  tinsmitbing,  weaving,  and 
hairdressing.  I  he  Apprenticeship  Cx-n- 
ter  of  St.  Martin,  o|H-rating  on  a  budget 
of  $33,600  in  1955,  offers  training  in 
cabinet  making,  weaving,  ceramics,  bas¬ 
ketry,  agriculture,  |X)rk-butcherv,  and 
animal  husbandry.  The  government 
alv)  maintains  v<Kational  scb(M)ls  in  the 
provincial  cities  of  C'.ayes,  C^ap-I laitien, 
jacmel,  (ionaives,  and  jeremie. 

liural  l.ducatum 

Bural  education,  the  most  vital  area 
of  the  Haitian  schtxil  system,  was  vir¬ 


tually  non-existent  for  the  first  half- 
century  of  Haitian  inde|H-ndence.  In 
1859,  The  Duhois,  as  minister  of  pub 
lie  instruction,  resurrected  the  law  of 
December  1848,  wbich  had  s|K-cifiecl 
for  the  first  time  that  rural  scIkmiIs 
should  be  created.  These  sch(M>ls  lim|H‘d 
along  as  best  they  c«)uld  until  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Occupation  (1915-1934)  created 
the  National  ScIuk)!  of  Agrietdture  (Da¬ 
mien),  the  secondarv  agricultural  schexd 
at  C  hatard,  and  alx)ut  seventy  four  farm 
sc  h(X)ls.-" 

Despite  these  reali/ations  and  the 
efforts  of  s<jme  enlightened  Haitiians 
and  foreign  missionaries,  much  still  re¬ 
mained  to  lx-  done.  Once  again  the 
imfH-tus  was  provided  by  the  L'N  Tech¬ 
nical  .Mission  and  by  the  UN'TSC’O 
Pilot  Project  in  Tundamental  f-'.ducation. 
.At  the  re(|uest  of  the  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  in  1947,  L  .\T.S( Oestablishc-d  this 
project  in  the  Marbial  V'alley,  a  region 
near  jacmel  with  a  |Mipulation  of  some 
28,000.  A  comprehensive  survey,  that 
included  all  phases  of  the  life  led  hv 
the  Marbial  |K-asants,  revealed  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  the  rural  scluxds. 
The  teachers  were  |XN)rlv  prepared;  their 
meth(Hls  anti(|uated;  the  pupils  under¬ 
nourished,  lacking  suitable  textlxHiks, 
and  fre«|uently  absc-nt  for  one  reason  or 
another.  As  for  the  sch(x>lhouses, 
Classes  are  taught  either  in  a  chajM-l, 
as  at  Poste-Pierre-I.ouis,  or  in  sheds 
near  the  church,  as  at  Marbial,  or  in 
dark  little  sbacks,  as  at  Tond  Melon. 
Pupils  rarely  have  desks;  thev  have  t«> 
sit  on  chairs  or  Ix-nches.  The  mate¬ 
rial  sometimes  comprisc-s  onlv  a  black- 
lx)ard  in  had  condition,  and  rare  are 
the  schools  that  have  latrines.^' 

On  SepteiniK-r  7,  1949,  the  .Marbial 
expe-riment  became  the  j«»int  resfxjnsi- 
bility  of  the  Haitian  government  and 
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UNMSCXJ.”  Amonx  ihe  aims  envisaged 
were  the  realization  of  a  program  of  fun¬ 
damental  education,  the  preparation  of 
textbooks  in  Creole  and  French,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  elimination  of  illiteracy  by 
methods  of  mass  education  and  by  the 
development  of  schools  and  adult  educa¬ 
tion  centers,  and  the  opening  of  a  train¬ 
ing  center  for  rural  instructors.^* 

While  it  is  too  early  to  expcH-t  fulhil- 
ment  of  these  long-term  objectives,  there 
are  Mime  ho|H‘ful  signs.  Since  1950 
sixty-nine  nc'w  rural  schixils  have  hc‘en 
created  (in  the  spirit  of  the  UNFSCO 
program,  we  trust.)  Summer  courses  arc- 
arranged  for  rural  teachers;  during  the 
schfxil  year  regional  mc-etings,  lasting 
from  three  days  to  a  week,  are  held  to 
discuss  problems  confronting  the  teach¬ 
ers.  A  number  of  rural  teachers  have 
studied  on  scholarships  in  Mexico, 
Puerto  Hico,  France,  and  the  United 
States.  A  few  textbooks  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  llie  adult  education  centers  had 
an  enrollment  of  19,025  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1954.  Moreover,  the 
total  rural  schixil  enrollment  for  the 
same  period  reached  100,900.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  enrollment  in 
adult  education  dropped  from  19,025 


to  12,738  for  the  first  quarter  of  1955. 
Furthermore,  it  may  or  may  not  be  sig¬ 
nificant  that  of  the  110  Haitians  study¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  in  1954-55, 
only  three  were  taking  agriculture.  'Fhe 
area  of  greatest  concentration  was  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  which  had  attracted 
twenty-hve.  In  addition,  twenty -nine 
Haitian  physicians  were  studying  in  this 
country;  twelve  as  interns  and  seven- 
tc*en  as  residents.  Only  two  Haitian  pro- 
fesMirs  were  enrolled  in  universities 
here.** 

Ky  and  large,  it  would  seem  that 
Haitian  schixils  are  progressing  slowly 
hut  surely.  Since  1945  their  enrollment 
has  doubled  —  from  105,310  to  221,- 
223.  Funds  for  education  have  also 
increased,  as  higher  coffee  prices  and 
tourism  have  brought  more  revenue  to 
the  country.  In  1945-46  the  Haitian 
budget  totaled  $7,336,120;  for  1954- 
55  it  reached  $28,025,065.20,  of 
which  education  was  allotted  $3,667,- 
823.80.  The  fight  on  poverty,  disease, 
and  illiteracy  can  eventually  be  won, 
with  continued  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Haitians  and  the  continued 
ctxiperation  of  their  friends  abroad. 
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Sapkty  FjJt’CATioN,  By  A.  F.  Florio  and 
G.  T.  Stafford.  N.  Y.  McGraw  Hill.  19S6. 
JS.SO 

Ihi*  comprehensive  U’»t  has  a  three  fold 
purpose:  it  gives  the  prospective  teacher  of 
safety  education  up-to-date  information  on 
the  safety  needs  of  students,  parents,  and  the 
community;  it  suggests  the  teaching  princi¬ 
ple*  and  procedures  that  can  be  applied  to 
meet  these  needs;  and  it  furnishes  concrete 
mab-rial  that  can  be  utiliml  in  the  various 
areas  of  safety  education.  The  volume  is 
dividtd  into  two  major  parts:  Part  One  covers 
the  K'opc  and  methods  of  safety  cxlucation, 
while  Part  Two  coiKentrates  on  the  area  of 
safety.  Chapters  in  the  Mcond  part  are  de¬ 
voted  to  pedt'strian  safety,  bicycle  safeTy, 
driver  education,  he>me  safe-ty,  farm  safety, 
fire  safe*ty,  vcK'ational  safety,  and  safely  in 
physical  education.  Especially  important  for 
all  school  people  is  the  se-ction  on  liability 
fur  school  accidents.  Emphasis  throughout  is 
on  preicedure.-*  that  will  help  students  develop 
respemsibility  for  selexting  de-sirable  6  .lavior 
patterns  to  me-et  their  individual  safety  needs. 

William  P.  Skars 


Thk  Yfar  and  Ocr  Childrfn.  By  Mary 
lletd  Newland.  N.  Y.  P.  J.  Kenedy  Son*. 
1956.  $3.95 

Family  activities  for  Christian  feasts  and 
seasons  are  sugge'sted  in  this  lieMik  which  is 
de-signed  primarily  for  Homan  Catholic  par¬ 
ents.  Within  the  friime-work  of  the  liturgical 
year,  Mr*.  Newland  prese-nts  a  year-reHind 
plan  of  practical  and  imaginative  ideas  fur 
obsc'rvances  of  the  feasts  and  se-asems  of  the 
C'hurch.  Many  of  the  ide-as  are  fre-sh  and 
newel;  eithers  stem  from  traditional  Euretpe-an 
customs. — Pall  /ankowich 

Fisloing's  Travel  (it'iDE  to  Flrope 
1956  1957  fdition.  N.  V.  William  Sloane 
Assejciation.  1956.  $4.95 

Fducators  contemplating  a  holielay  in  Fu- 
rope  this  summer  will  hnd  the  current  "Fie'ld- 
ing’s  Guide*’’  a  rich  treasury  eif  information. 
This  is  the  ninth  annual  edition,  and  it  is 
a  wonderful  eme-volume  guide  to  Fure>pe*an 
travel.  It  is  concise  yert  comprehensive,  prac¬ 
tical  and  dc'taile'd;  and  up-teethe-minute. 

William  P.  Sears 
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f  oh  ft  Br  ft  hr  ft  spctit  two  years  in  Korea  t 
N  a  ^cncral  discussion,  the  Korean 
treats  llie  history  of  his  nation  in 
four  phases:  Pre-Japanese  CXcupa- 
tion,  Ja|)anese  Occupation,  latK'ration 
and  the  Korean  War.  Such,  Ux),  is  the 
pattern  for  this  article. 

Pre-Japanese  Occupation  (1910) 

The  cultural  legacy  of  Korea  is  ^reat. 
Its  leKcnds  can  lx‘  traced  back  to  2000 
B.C).  Its  lan^ua^e  is  (greatly  diil'erent 
from  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  Korean 
scholars  invented  a  |>honctic  alphabet 
well  adapted  to  their  lanKua^c-  I  he 
Korean  also  invented  and  used  movahlc 
inelal  type.  An  encylopedia  was  com¬ 
piled  as  early  as  the  1  5th  C^entury  and 
Korean  art  has  served  as  mcxlels  for 
Japanese*  porcelain  ware,  painting  and 
architecture.  K«)rean  homes  were  and 
are  now  radiant  heated  by  Hues,  be¬ 
neath  the  ilcKirs,  through  which  hot  air 
circulates.  Their  list  of  inventions  in¬ 
clude:  instruments  to  measure  precipi- 
tati(»n,  surveying  instruments,  astronom¬ 
ical  instruments,  compasses  and  the 
ironclad  ship  all  of  which  arc  evidence 
of  Korean  ingenuity. 

China  has  probably  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  Korea.  'I  he  deep  and  great 
respc*c  t  the  Korean  has  for  learning  was 
influenced  hy  Omfucianism  brought  to 
Korean  from  China.  I'ducation  in  the 
early  centuries  of  this  country  was  based 
U|xin  five  fundamental  relationships  of 
Confucious:  the  subject  must  obey  the 


an  educational  advisor. 
ruler,  the  child  must  obc*y  the  father, 
the  wife  the  husband,  brother  must 
obc*y  brother  and  friend  must  obey 
friend.  The  entire  gcwernmental  struc¬ 
ture  was  permeated  by  these  precepts. 
VV'hat  educational  system  existed  then 
was  for  the  sons  in  the  higher  social 
class  and  its  curriculum  (history,  litera¬ 
ture,  astronomy,  medicine,  mathematics, 
music,  and  military  science)  prepared 
these  young  men  for  governmental 
offices  and  military  leadership.  Of  its 
phases,  the  latter  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant. 

As  early  as  682  A.l).  a  national  uni¬ 
versity  was  founded  and  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  F.tti- 
(juette.  However,  all  educational  effort 
continued  in  the  direction  of  preparing 
students  for  service  in  the  government. 
The  opportunity  for  membc*rs  of  the 
lower  classes  to  study  for  this  service 
were  practically  nil.  Through  the  cen¬ 
turies  there  was  little  or  no  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Tliough  a  simple  phonetic  alphabc't 
was  invented  its  probable  effect  on  illit¬ 
eracy  was  checked  bv  Korean  scholars 
who  gave  precedence  to  the  C^hinese 
characters  for  use  in  teaching.  Fven  to¬ 
day  the  relative  values  of  each  is  strong¬ 
ly  discussed  in  Korea. 

However,  the  K(»rean  yearning  for 
education  was  never  c»)mpletely  elimi¬ 
nated  though  little  was  done  over  the 
centuries  for  the  |x*ople.  Korea  has 
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always  Ix'cn  a  iuuntr\  of  scholars  and 
tllroll^hout  the  centuries  the  desire  of 
its  |X‘opie  for  education  tinally  brouKht 
alxuit,  in  the  14th  C  entur>,  the  Kro^vth 
of  the  private  elementary  scIkkiIs  (Seo 
dan^j.  I  hese  were  built  in  lar^e  nuin* 
Ikts.  I  here  were  four  tv|H*s  of  private 
elementary  sclxxils: 

1 .  I  hose  orKani/ed  bv  a  teac  her  to 
supixirt  himself. 

2.  riiosc'  established  hv  a  wealthy 
|H'rson  to  educate  his  children  and  yime 
of  the  children  of  the  neiKhhorhixKl. 

3.  Those*  established  bv  a  Kfoup 
parents  for  their  children. 

4.  Those  sup|x>rted  bv  all  the  |H*ople 
of  the  village  to  educate  the  village  chil¬ 
dren. 

I)urin^  this  |H*ri(Kl  city  sc‘condarv 
schiMils,  and  other  schools  in  the  rural 
area,  were  established  and  sup|x>rted  b\ 
the  K"vernnient.  The  secondarv  curric¬ 
ulum  was  classical  and  based  on  Con- 
ftician  precepts.  I  he  elenientarv  school 
was  taught  hv  a  teacher  and  one  moni¬ 
tor  and  its  curriculum  include  readin^ 
and  writing  of  Chinese  characters.  It 
was  known  as  the  loud  scIkkiI  bc*cause 
each  child  read  the  Ixxiks  aloud  until  he 
memori/ed  its  contents. 

I.ater  other  concepts  of  education 
were  brought  to  the  country  hv  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Thev  prompted  viKational 
preparation  and  stressed  individual 
teaching  and  indivitlual  development. 
However,  memori/ation  of  the  C  hinese 
classics  remained  as  the  basis  of  Korean 
education.  MiKlern  education  had  made- 
hut  small  inroads. 

I  Ilf  faiuiiu'si’  Omifhitioii  f  191 0-194  S) 

After  victories  in  the  Si  no- Japanese* 
and  Husy*-japanesc*  Wars,  japan  made 
Korea  a  protectorate,  ffstensihly  b«*th 
wars  were  founht  for  the  independence 


of  Korea.  In  1910  Japan  annexed  it 
to  her  empire. 

i\ll  administrative  oifices  of  the 
country  were  taken  over  by  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  A  system  of  educati«)n,  very  uni¬ 
form,  ri){icl  and  controlled,  was  institut¬ 
ed.  The  standards  established  by  the 
Ja|)anc*se  Koverned  all  public  and  private 
sch(N)ls  and  established  all  details  for 
the  instruction  and  administration  of 
lhc*se  schools.  Wa^es,  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  subject  to  Ik*  taught,  what  should 
Ik*  tau^ht  in  every  subject  were  ti^htl) 
rc*Kulated  and  conformance  was  ahyi- 
lutely  rc*c|uirc*d.  “Moral  education”  was 
the  foundation  of  the  curriculum  and 
had  for  its  pur|M>se  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  Ik*  ^(MKl  and  loval  subjects  ol  the 
Japaney*  T.m|K*ror. 

The  educational  svslem  consislc*d  of 
the  primarv  sc  hool  (six  years)  followed  by 
a  lar^e  varietv  of  s|K*ciali/ed  and  mostly 
terminal  secondarv  y  IkhiIs.  I  he  latter 
were  Agricultural,  lechnical,  ('ommer- 
cial  and  Continuation  y  h<M)ls  prc*parin^ 
Ixivs  and  ^irls  lor  minor  |M»sitions  in 
these  various  areas. 

,\  lx»v  ('there  was  no  way  bv  which 
women  could  enter  public  higher  i*duca- 
tion)  who  desired  to  ent(*r  collej^e  or  a 
universitv  obtained  admission  after  |iass- 
in^  the  middle  y  IkmiI  and  a  s|K‘cial  thrc*e 
vear  preparatorv  course.  Middle  yluKil 
graduates  could  attend  .Normal  Schools 
which  prepared  primary  scIkmiI  teachers. 

All  instruction  was  conducted  in  the 
Japanese  lan^uaKe.  \  tvpical  wc-ekiv 
program  for  the  third  vear  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  y  h<x«l  was  I  2  hours  ^iven  to  the 
Japanc*y  lan^uaKe,  three  to  Korean,  six 
to  arithmetic,  one  each  |r)  morals,  draw¬ 
ing;,  siiiKin);  Japanese  hunns  and  two 
hours  each  to  gymnastics  and  y*win){  or 
manual  work. 

Onlv  one  of  everv  four  Korean  chil- 
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dren  of  school  age  was  enrolled.  In 
schools  other  than  the  primary  only 
about  35,000  Korean  students  were  en- 
rolled  and  in  the  colleges  sr>mc  4,000. 
However,  a  majority  of  these  colleges 
were  supported  by  American  and  British 
missionaries.  The  Korean  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  give  credit  to  private  organiza¬ 
tions  for  achievements  in  Korean  edu¬ 
cation  during  the  Japanese  annexation. 

Liberation  (1945-1949) 

After  World  War  II  the  educational 
task  that  faced  the  Korean  was  tremen¬ 
dous.  With  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population  educated  in  the  primary 
schrM)ls  and  with  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  graduates  of  secondary 
schfKils  and  a  lesser  number  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ranks,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  pull  up-hill  would  be  heavy  and 
slow.  With  only  a  handful  of  people 
trained  in  administration  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions  and  the  assistance  of  nine 
United  States  Army  contingents  assign¬ 
ed  to  set  up  a  civilian  government  the 
Korean  went  to  work. 

Following  the  advice  of  American 
advisors  the  6-3-3  plan  was  copied.  The 
National  Assemble  committed  the  na¬ 
tion  to  a  policy  of  compulsory  primary 
education.  However,  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  prohibited  the  full 
extension  of  education  to  the  school-age 
population.  The  country  found  itself 
in  need  of  texth(K>ks,  buildings  and 
teachers. 

During  the  perknl  of  1945-1950  sat¬ 
isfactory’  strides  had  been  made.  The 
enrollment  increased  from  6  per  cent  to 
14  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
entire  school  system  was  reorganized 
and  changes  in  the  curriculum  and 
general  methods  were  well  underway. 
Though  the  government  was  unable  to 


give  full  financial  support  to  the  schools 
this  did  not  serve  as  a  deterrent  for  par¬ 
ents  contributed  to  their  support  with 
tuition  payments. 

After  reorganization,  the  educational 
leaders  recognized  the  net  d  for  a  change 
in  teaching  method.  Korean  teachers 
insisted  in  turning  away  from  the  teach¬ 
ing  method  of  the  Japanese  with  its 
emphasis  uprrn  complete  memorization 
of  facts  and  the  imitation  of  mcxlels. 
Programs  were  initiated  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  mrHiern  methcKis  and 
techniques. 

Iliroughout  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession  there  appeared  a  deep  reali¬ 
zation  of  instilling,  readying  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  youngsters  for  citizen  responsi¬ 
bility  in  an  independent  nation.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  l  iberation  PericKl  they 
avoided  recourse  to  the  educational 
methtnls  of  the  past  but  since  they  knew 
little  else  than  teaching  by  rote  the 
teachers  found  themselves  returning  to 
treating  all  children  alike  and  applying 
the  methml  of  indoctrination  and  domi¬ 
nation. 

Yet,  the  desire  to  change  to  more 
nuHlern  techni(jues  was  not  completely 
extinguished  for  in  the  profession  were 
members  and  leaders  who  continued  to 
kindle  the  longing  for  an  educational 
atmosphere  that  was  more  conducive  to 
responsibility  for  freedom.  F.xperiments 
were  being  conducted  to  learn  how 
much  of  nuxlern  educational  thought 
could  be  applied  in  a  country  that  knew 
only  oppression  for  centuries  past.  The 
quiet  stuhhorness  of  the  Korean  so 
apparent  in  his  refusal  to  be  absr)rbed 
into  another  culture,  his  craving  for  self- 
rule,  his  indejyendent  nature  and  his 
determination  to  demonstrate  that  he 
couhl  take  care  of  himself  were  factors 
that  again  slowly  turned  the  teachers 
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touarii  thfir  desire  for  a  sth<K»l  s\stem 
eoiniioiinded  of  the  best  in  the  old  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  newer  educational  philoso¬ 
phies  that  had  lx‘en  hidden  from  them. 
The  pattern  set  by  the  Korean  teaching 
profession  could  very  well  evolve  a  blue¬ 
print  for  education  in  similar  countries, 
es|x*cially  in  the  Far  Fast. 

The  Korean  War  (1950-  ) 

In  have  been  in  Korea  durinK  the 
Liberation  I’ericnl  when  the  Korean  was 
a^low  with  and  stimulated  by  his  free¬ 
dom  and  progress  and  to  have  returned 
during;  the  war  years  when  his  senses 
were  dulled  by  des|H*rate  efforts  for  re¬ 
tention  of  a  hold  on  sheer  existence  in¬ 
duced  an  emoti«)n  that  cried  against  the 
centuries  old  stupidity,  |)ower-hunner 
and  vain-Klor\  of  man.  I  he  storv  of 
Korea  at  war  has  been  told  hv  news 
corres|)ondents,  Michener  in  the  Head¬ 
er's  iJifiest,  Carr  in  the  \I:A  journal, 
Henner  in  L'i\l!SC  (J  re|)orts  and  l  o^f; 
in  the  Korean  Survey. 

I  he  steam-roller  of  war  destroyed  a 
<|uarter  of  the  scIkhiIs.  Of  the  remain¬ 
der  only  a  half  was  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  pur|K)ses.  I  he  militarv  needs 
necessitated  utilization  «)f  the  other  iS 
jxT  cent.  Ihe  normal  sih<K)ls  lost  over 
half  the  facilities  and  the  universities 
lost  a  third. 

f)nly  half  of  the  teaching  positions 
were  held  by  Koreans  during  the  Japan¬ 
ese  (X'cupation.  Another  50  per  cent  of 
the  teaching;  staff  was  lost  during  the 
war.  In  spite  of  inadecpiacies  in  space 
and  perv)nnel  classes  continued  to  meet 
during  the  war.  Dr.  L.  (ieorge  Faik,  Ko¬ 
rean  Minister  of  Fducation,  asked  those 
who  were  available  to  call  the  voung- 
sters  and  assemble  wherever  thev  could. 
Without  texts,  very  little  paper,  and  few 
ptmcils,  and  in  any  space  available. 


whether  indoors  or  outdoors,  the  classes 
met — elementary,  secondary  and  col¬ 
lege.  In  Pusan,  bloated  with  refugees, 
the  «)nly  available  spaces  were  on  moun¬ 
tain  summits.  There  they  assembled,  at 
IHOO  feet,  under  trees  and  tarpaulin. 
A  piece  of  plywcMnl  painted  black  served 
as  a  chalkboard,  the  earth  as  seats  and 
flattencil  fotnl  cans  as  desks.  Nearby 
and  below  these  scIkkiI  areas  lived  the 
teachers  in  shacks  matle  of  a  congltaner- 
ate  of  materials  found  in  the  ehh  of  the 
war.  Such  was  the  spirit  that  declined 
to  accept  formidable  excuses  for  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  education  of  youth  during 
a  war! 

Ihe  task  of  reconstruction  is  enor¬ 
mous.  The  system  is  in  need  of  50  per 
cent  more  space,  half  as  many  more  jxr- 
sons  in  personnel,  textlxxiks,  tiesks  and 
all  other  classr<M)m  material.  Work  on 
these  and  other  related  problems  is  be¬ 
ing  done  under  the  joint  c(M)|X‘ration  of 
the  Korean  government,  L'nited  Nations 
Korean  Iteconstruction  Agency,  Unesco, 
and  L'nited  Nations  C'ivil  Assistance 
C Command,  Korea.  Huildings  are  under 
construction,  textl)«K>ks  are  being  print¬ 
ed,  and  classrcMim  materials  are  being 
supplied.  However,  until  adecjuate 
facilities  are  provided  much  of  what 
exists  toilay  prevails  because  of  the  un¬ 
stinted  interest  of  parents,  residents  of 
the  school  area  and  the  teachers. 

The  llepuhlic  of  Korea  has  commit¬ 
ted  itself  to  the  siip{>ort  of  education  on 
all  levels.  I’cHlay  2.7  million  of  ii.J 
million  children  of  scIkk>I  age  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  primarv  sch(K)ls.  Normally, 
a  Korean  child  attends  classes  Monday 
through  Saturday  morning.  At  presc*nt 
he  is  in  half  day  scissions.  The  work  on 
this  level  includes  fundamental  subject 
areas.  The  middle  scIickiIs  which  are 
general  or  ac  .'xlemic  now  enroll  270, 000 
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pupils.  Ihc  higli  s(h<N)ls  are  general, 
academic  and  technical  ( agricultural, 
cnmmercial,  technical,  fishery,  marine, 
and  normal  schools).  I’he  colleges,  (43 
in  numix-r)  have  34,000  students  reg¬ 
istered. 

rin’  work  to  change  fnim  a  regiment¬ 
ed  type  sch(K)l  to  one  that  would  permit 
greater  op|x)rtunity  in  learning  has  not 
waned.  Slow  though  it  may  be,  the\ 
know  it  will  change  as  administrators, 
college  instructors,  and  teachers  gain 
more  knowledge  of  iK’tter  teaching  pro¬ 
cedure's. 

I’he  technical  high  scIkh)!  will  solve 
the  nerd  for  technical  skill.  This  is  a 


victory  over  those  who  insisted  u|x>n 
pure  academic  training.  I'he  need  to 
find  a  economic  base  and  the  .American 
G.  I.  ’know-how'  and  the  efficiency  of 
American  eejuipment  are  primary  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  encouragement  for  technical 
education. 

If  given  the  cjpportiinity  and  con¬ 
tinued  assistance  Korea  will  solidly  re¬ 
establish  itself.  Its  jH'ople  have  survived 
centuries  of  conflict  and  hardship  but 
nc'vj'r  during  these  years  have  they  lost 
sight  of  two  im|X)rfant  factors  to  the 
hc'tterment  /)f  man  —  freedom  and 
education. 
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Chanc.k  and  I’hck  kss  in  Fncc  ation. 
Hv  Miili'iilm  S.  MtlA-an  and  I'^win  A.  Ixr. 
N.  Y.  Drydin  Pres*.  1956.  $5.50 

f'hattue  and  Prticess  in  I  due  at  inn  is  d<‘- 
siKHtsI  primarily  for  prosix-ctive  teachers  and 
it  Mt-kt  to  present  an  understandiiiK  of  the 
public  schtMiU  of  America.  In  Part  One,  the 
relationshi|>«  iH-tween  ichiNil  and  society  are 
traced  and  such  topics  as  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  education,  the  Krowth  of 
the  sc  h(M>ls,  the  development  of  educational 
aKerK'ies  other  than  the  formal  sch<Mil,  popu¬ 
lation  trends,  the  impact  of  wience  and  in 
vention  on  teachinK,  and  the  interaction  of 
politics,  KovernmenI,  and  law  on  education 
at  local,  state,  and  national  levels  are  ex¬ 
plored.  Part  Two  deals  with  the  process  of 
education  and  here  the  authors  liaik  into  such 
matters  as  the  core  curriculum,  type's  of  in- 
telligeiK'c,  the  emotional  basis  of  teachinK 
and  learning,  schcail  discipline,  guidance  and 
counse  ling,  and  teacher  education.  I'he  Ixiok 


is  a  very  broad  and  thorough  introduction  to 
education  for  those*  seeking  to  enter  the 
profession. — \Vii.i,iam  P.  Skahs 

TiIK  lisSKNTlAI  S  OV  I  DlfATHJNAL  S  T  A- 
iisTics.  Ilv  Francis  fi.  ('.ornell.  N.  Y.  John 
Wiley  Sons.  1956.  $5.75 

Preifessor  (’.ornell,  e»f  the  University  of 
Illinois,  has  prepared  this  text  in  statistics  for 
students  of  education.  Ihe  material  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  an  intelligent  per- 
s«m  with  a  minimum  of  mathematical  train¬ 
ing  can  follow  it.  However,  since  a  sound 
hackground  in  mathematics  is  important  for 
those'  working  with  statistical  concepts,  pro- 
cesse-s,  and  computations,  one  wonders  how 
far  a  person  untrained  in  mathematics  can 
go  in  statistics;  nr,  in  fact,  in  any  sort  of 
quantitative  experimental  research  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  C/srnell  presc-nts  many  of  the  newer 
tc'chniques  in  statistics  and  explains  them  in 
lucid  terms.  He  is  careful,  too,  to  indicate 
their  application  to  problems  in  education. 
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American^  affairs. 


AM()i\'(j  the  most  striking  things 
_  that  impress  a  newtomer  to  Peru 
are  the  tremendous  contrasts  in 
that  cituntry;  its  IukIi  snow  cap|>ed 
Andes  mountains  to  its  Ama/on  juii);le 
area  and  Paeiiic  seacoast;  its  extremes  ol 
wealth  as  contrasted  hy  the  widespread 
|>overty  <»f  its  |H*opIe;  the  evitlences  of 
ancient  l’re*lnc'an  and  Incan  civili/a- 
tions  as  well  as  the  ultra  intMlern.  It 
would  Ix'  |x»ssihle  to  study  any  as|H-ct 
of  the  country  and  tind  such  extremes 
in  Peru,  as  is  true  to  a  certain  extent 
in  any  culture.  All  such  ohsereations 
and  an  understanding  of  them  are  of 
particular  importance  to  one  who  has 
hc-en  sent  In  his  or  her  t'oxernment  to 
work  with  the  |H‘ople  of  another  country 
since  these  contrasts  directly  affect  the 
|H-ople  and  their  lives. 

Differences  in  I  Jut  ation 

I  he  difference's  in  the  education  of 
these'  pt'ople  are  also  extre-me.  I  here  is 
the  highly  intellectual  and  oldest  uni' 
versity  in  the  western  world  in  l  ima, 
the'  L'niversity  of  San  Marcus.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  many  pc'ople, 
particularly  in  the  remote  mountain 
re){ions,  who  have  had  no  sclxKilin^  or 
only  a  fc'w  years  under  most  primitive 
conditions.  I.ducation,  however,  is  one 
of  the  -  greatest  factors  that  has  been 


allectinK  change  in  re'cent  years, 
(iradiially  a  mielclle  economic  Kroup  is 
developing  throu>(h  the  increasin^  num* 
Ix'r  of  educators  and  those  who  have 
bc'tter  positions  and  ty|H'  of  work  due  to 
more  education.  It  was  |X)ssible  a  few 
years  a^o  to  hear  discussions  in  I  ima  as 
to  the  dantters  of  education  for  the 
|>eople  eif  the  hi>»h  Andes.  I'lu'se  [Hfiple 
of  the  hiuh  Ancles  were  working  for  ab- 
sc'iitc'c  landlords  or  owners  of  the  mines 
and  were  receivinj;  pitifully  low  wattes. 
It  was  obvious  that  those'  who  were 
takint!  that  |x>int  of  view  were  more 
concerned  alxnit  material  profits  than 
human  welfare'.  Parents  in  tlu'se  mouii' 
tains  who  learneel  of  e'eliic  ational  |M)ssi' 
hilities  for  their  children  and  themselves 
proveel  their  ^reat  interc'st  by  the'ir  en¬ 
thusiastic  sup|X)rt  of  these  |M)ssibilities. 
It  was  he'ceeminv’  very  un|x>pular  t«i  spe'ak 
of  elepriv’injt  any  t»roup  e)f  ix'ople  (»f  edu¬ 
cation  that  woulel  obviously  help  build 
a  strerntter  nation. 

l  eer  since  the  lilx'ration  of  Peru  some 
l^uhlic  e'elucation  has  In'C'II  available 
there.  Both  Bolivar  and  San  Martin, 
lilK'rators  as  well  the  first  pre'sielents  of 
Peru,  Ix'lieve'el  that  eelucation  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keH'p  the  freedom  that  had  Ik'iii 
won.  One  lartte  national  iM'daKo^ical 
collc'^e  was  clevc'lo|X'cl  in  the  capitol 
and  smaller  colleges  were  established 
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throughout  the  lountry  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  However,  as  years 
passed  many  colleges  did  not  maintain 
a  (juality  of  education  high  enough  to 
justify  their  existance  and  were  there¬ 
fore  closed.  There  was  a  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  with  great  vision  and  appreciation 
of  the  higher  values  of  education  for  the 
masst's  and  who  moved  forward  as  much 
as  jiossible  hut  the  general  attitude  of 
the  public  at  that  lime  was  one  of  dis¬ 
interest  with  the  resulting  lack  of  finan¬ 
cial  sup|V)rt. 

l-ducational  Mission  in  Pern 

An  educational  mission  to  another 
country  can  he  a  most  challenging  and 
rewarding  experience,  unique  in  its 
ncT'ds  relative  to  the  culture,  time  and 
development  of  that  country.  Since  our 
(iwii  culture  is  that  representing  the 
blending  of  many  pc‘ople  of  varsing 
backgrounds  we  should  be  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  higher  values  common  to  all 
elements,  as  well  as  the  differences  that 
have  hel|)ed  to  enrich  our  own  living. 
If  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  live 
and  work  in  various  parts  of  our  own 
country,  as  well  as  to  work  with  people 
of  various  economic  groups,  it  should  be 
I>ossihle  to  more  nearly  understand  such 
differences  and  apprc*ciate  pc'ople  for 
their  true  worth  no  matter  where  and 
under  what  conditions  thev  live.  Such 
preparation  for  a  highly  creative  and 
entirely  different  assignment  can  be 
most  valuable  in  building  gexx!  human 
relations,  as  is  the  broad  professional 
preparation  in  teacher  education  in  the 
meeting  of  professional  needs  as  they 
arise.  Fverything  that  has  ever  been 
learned  which  has  any  relationship  to 
the  task  at  hand  will  he  invaluable  re¬ 
source  information  from  which  to  draw 
when  working  in  such  situations. 


It  was  necessary  for  Peru  in  fact  any 
country  desiring  assistance  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  program  through  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  L’nited  States 
Ciovernment  to  officially  request  sucli 
help.  Those  who  were  sent  by  our  go\- 
ernment  up^m  the  invitation  of  another 
were  attached  to  the  diplomatic  servite 
and  were  sent  with  the  usual  diplomatic 
passport.  TTiis  was  basic  in  the  work 
since  it  gave  each  member  of  the  team 
official  status  and  governmental  approv¬ 
al.  Co-operative  ser\ices  had  been  estab 
lished  early  in  such  programs  in  Latin 
America  so  that  representative  persons 
of  both  governments  could  work  to¬ 
gether,  evolving  jointly  that  which  both 
approved. 

In  Peru  governmental  agreements 
and  projects  were  first  develo|x*d  by 
re|>resentatives  of  both  countries.  Pvery 
activity  that  was  carried  on  had  first 
Iktii  studied  and  plans  had  been  de- 
velo|H‘d  before  approval  was  given  and 
action  couhl  lx*  taken.  I’hese  processes 
w'ere  slow  at  limes  but  the  values  gaineil 
through  co-operative  staff  work  and 
action  proved  their  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  end. 

In  Peru  education  is  under  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  F.ducation  of  the  Peruvian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  it  is  national  in  scope 
its  responsihilitv  is  tremendous  and  the 
problems  for  the  Ministrv  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  unique.  Our  educational  team 
that  was  sent  to  Peru  and  of  which  the 
author  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a 
member  worked  constantly  with  the 
Ministry  of  F.ducation.  Our  Chief  of 
Party,  as  executive  officer,  worked  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Minister  of  F.ducation 
and  other  members  of  the  team  worked 
with  one  or  more  counterparts  from  that 
country.  There  were  long  term  and 
short  term  agreements  between  govern- 
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ments  through  which  the  team  worked. 
Kach  member  had  a  part  in  contributing 
to  those  most  directly  related  to  his  or 
her  particular  responsibilities  anti  every¬ 
one  worked  as  a  team  in  trying  to  carry 
out  such  agreements  to  the  liest  of  their 
abilities.  There  was  not  the  possibilits'  of 
imposing  ideas  on  others  since  all  were 
working  together  to  evolve  something 
that  would  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
the  unitjue  situations  being  met.  Many- 
times  a|>preciation  for  this  more  demo 
cratic  uay  of  working  was  most  gener¬ 
ously  expressed. 

There  were  many  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  schools  in  Peru.  Those  who  couhl 
send  their  chiltlren  to  those  schools  did 
so.  .Many  times  there  were  expressions 
of  regret  that  the  public  schools  were 
n(»t  better  and  some  parents  expressed 
preference  for  such  sch«M)ls  if  they  were 
go(xl  in  (juality.  As  a  stall,  it  was  our 
responsibility  to  try  to  evolve  ways  and 
means  through  teacher  education  to  im¬ 
prove  the  public  sch(K)ls  and  colleges  for 
teachers. 

Nuclear  Schools 

Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
most  dilTuult  part  «)f  the  country,  the 
high  mountain  areas  where  a  nuclear 
sc'h(K)l  program  had  been  developing 
with  Bolivia.  I.arly  sch<M)ls  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  areas  were  usually  of  adolx*  with 
tile  HKifs.  They  had  dirt  HcMjrs,  adolx- 
desks  and  seats  and  a  window  so  small 
that  neither  light  nor  fresh  air  could 
penetrate  the  nxmi.  Most  scIkkiIs  had 
onl\  four  grades  hut  a  very  few  did  have 
six.  Teachers  hail  relatively  little  edu¬ 
cation  and  children  neither  attended 
regularly  nor  learned  very  much  when 
thev  attended. 

The  Cooperative  Service  developed  a 
nuclear  schiH)!  system  in  which  there 


was  one  central  schixil  serving  as  a 
model  and  furnishing  supervisors  in 
health,  agriculture  and  education.  Other 
smaller  sectional  sch<M>ls  were  estab¬ 
lished  alx)ut  this  central  schixil  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  this  nucleus.  Ilirough 
work  with  parents  and  others  of  the 
communities  and  with  the  guidance  of 
C  <jo|H*rative  Service  technicians  new 
schools  of  adolx  were  erected  and  tile 
roofs  were  made.  The  Peruvian  govern¬ 
ment  furnished  wimhI  for  lloors  and  win¬ 
dows.  W’ixhI  is  an  item  which  is  very 
scarce  in  the  high  mountains.  'The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  helped  the  |x*ople  by 
having  miKlern  tables  and  chairs  built 
of  wikkI  at  its  vixational  scbiHils. 

Health  su|xrvisors  worked  on  sani¬ 
tary  facilities  themselves  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cating  teachers  and  children  in  Ixtter 
nutrition  .ind  health  habits.  Agricul¬ 
tural  supervi«)rs  showed  teachers  and 
children  how  to  grow  nutritious  fixKl 
and  also  how  to  IxMiitify  the  schiMil 
grounds.  The  su|H‘rvisors  working  with 
education  tried  to  help  teachers  develop 
giNxI  schiKil  programs.  It  was  to  help 
these*  su|)ervi«)rs,  the  directors  of  the 
nutlear  system  and  teachers  in  general 
that  workshops,  summer  scIkniIs  and 
some  follow-up  work  was  done  in  the 
schiMils.  The  government  fiirnishetl 
some  of  the  pajxr,  pencils,  pe-ns  and 
library  lxM)ks,  and  nationally  printed 
reading  materials  for  the  children. 
During  the  workshops  and  summer 
sch(M)ls  sch(H)l  |H'rsonnel  had  op|X)rtuni- 
ties  to  learn  to  use  more  nuMlern 
methiKls  of  teaching  children.  They 
learned  how  to  work  in  the  areas  of 
language  arts,  sixial  science,  science 
and  mathematics  both  as  related  areas 
and  as  special  ones.  Thev  learned  to 
utili/e  the  native  materials  and  to  see 
more  possibilities  in  their  use.  They 
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made  tenipora  paints  out  of  the  native 
ochres,  crayons  out  of  bees'  wax,  and 
found  additional  ways  of  using  the 
native  clays,  straw,  grasses  and  dyes  for 
creative  experiences. 

Since  all  those-  concerned  with  (xliica- 
tion  of  children  needed  to  understand 
what  newer  expc-riences  with  them  in¬ 
volved  it  proved  highly  elfective  to  ha\e 
directors,  supervisors,  and  classr(N)ni 
teachers  working  together  so  that  they 
would  all  understand  each  other  and 
respect  the  res|)onsihilities  of  one  an¬ 
other.  I  he  splendid  spirit  of  cfK)pera- 
tion  that  develo|X'd  anil  the  understand¬ 
ings  gained  were  evitlent  hy  the  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  the  work  done  in  scluKds  after 
such  sessions  and  also  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  made  each  time  such  sessions  were 
helil.  riiere  was  vmie  continuity  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  each  workshop  so  that  it  was 
fvossihle  to  reach  a  higher  level  of  jx-r- 
forniaiKc  in  each  succeeding  workshop. 

At  the  beginning  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  first  years  of  school  centering 
around  the  living  anil  understanding  of 
the  im|)ortance  of  using  experiences  anil 
the  iinmeiliate  environment  and  its  re¬ 
sources.  l  echniiiues  for  developing  ex- 
|x*rienie  charts,  s|x*cial  reading  charts 
and  materials  were  taught.  Native  music 
and  arts,  typical  markets,  fiestas  and  his¬ 
torical  landmarks  were  used  as  basic 
material.  I  here  was  an  effort  made  to 
help  these  people  meet  their  needs 
through  creative  thinking  and  action. 
Parents  were  a  part  of  each  schiKil  from 
its  conception,  and  their  enthusiasm  and 
appreciation  was  expressed  even  in  the 
most  remote  areas.  I’liev  were  willing 
to  walk  long  distances,  stay  many  hours 
and  work  verv’  hard  when  there  was  a 
need  for  their  help;  their  schools  were 
centers  for  vime  of  the  main  activities 
of  the  community. 


I  his  key  program  sinm  Ix-gan  show¬ 
ing  its  elfects  in  the  other  areas.  It  was 
the  expi-rience  of  our  team  to  visit  a 
large  village  school  which  was  built  by 
the  jx-ople  of  the  community  using  sug¬ 
gestions  gained  from  neighboring  sc  Iuk>Is 
of  the  area.  Ihis  pointed  up  to  us  the 
inihience  of  the  key  schools. 

Women  in  i'.ducation  ami  the 
Work  World 

As  has  Ix-en  true  in  most  cultures, 
until  recently  men  have  bc*en  the  ones 
to  do  the  work  outside  the  home  and 
have  taken  the  leadership  roles  in  the 
community  and  nation.  In  Peru,  only 
a  very  few  women  had  exerted  enough 
inihience  outside  the  home  to  become 
known  for  their  aihievements.  How¬ 
ever,  many  women  have  recently  started 
working  in  the  business  world  and  large 
mimlx-rs  of  women  now  bc-come  teach¬ 
ers  with  a  few  becoming  educational 
leaders.  A  striking  numlx-r  of  men  were 
educators  and  teachers.  Men  and 
women  are  proud  of  their  profession 
and  are  highly  res|X‘cted  in  this  work  in 
Peru,  riiere  was  still  some  carrv  over 
of  the  feeling  that  women’s  place  is 
in  the  home  and  a  woman  going  to  this 
country  has  a  particular  mission  to  try 
to  represent  womanhiKHl  of  United  States 
in  the  right  light.  U|K)n  gaining  the 
res|X‘ct  of  these  people  it  is  possible  to 
build  strong  and  loyal  friends  for 
women’s  broader  jilace  in  tixlay's  sexietv. 
As  a  team  of  men  and  women  from  both 
countries  work  together  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  supplement  each  other  and  the 
program  gains  in  strength  In  such  a 
mixed  group. 

Many  scIkkiIs  sc'parate  boys  anil  girls, 
as  well  as  young  men  anil  women.  Some 
of  the  schiKils  with  the  newer  viewpoint, 
both  public  and  private,  have  experi- 
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nientftl  with  cm'ducation  ami  found  it 
successful.  All  scIkxiIs,  suinnier  sessions 
and  workshops  with  which  our  Oxipera- 
tive  Service  w(»rked  were  coeducational. 
I  here  is  a  ^rowinK  res|x*ct  for  coeduca¬ 
tion  and  a  recoj^nition  of  the  Kreater 
opportunities  there  are  for  boys  anti 
Rirls  working  together  in  one  rather  than 
two  sch(K)ls. 

(.'ity  SclKMth 

Most  of  the  public  elementary  sclKxds 
in  the  inetro|M)litan  areas  were  old  rent¬ 
ed  Ixmies.  The  nKiins  were  t(M)  small 
and  dark  and  the  iK-nches  and  desks 
usually  seated  many  more  children  than 
they  were  originally  intended  for.  Play¬ 
grounds  in  such  schtxds  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  and  the  patios  in  the  central  part 
of  the  building  were  the  only  wmrce  of 
space.  Patios  could  not  lx*  used  freely 
without  disturbing  other  groups.  There 
was  no  financial  sup|X)rt  for  new  ele¬ 
mentary  scluxd  buildings,  partly  because 
of  the  lack  of  recognition  that  the  early 
years  of  a  child’s  life  are  of  tremendous 
im|X)rtancc. 

Among  the  |K*ople  the  erroneous  idea 
persisted  that  it  is  easy  to  teach  young 
children  and  anyone  can  teach  them. 
\\  hen  information  was  made  available 
of  the  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge, 
understanding  and  skill  that  is  necessary 
to  work  well  with  voung  children, 
changes  began  to  be  noted.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Fducation,  others  from  the  Minis¬ 
try,  and  riur  C'hief  of  Party  visited 
sclxxils  in  the  United  States,  and  u|x»n 
their  return  there  was  such  enthusiasm 
for  improving  public  elementary  schfxils 
in  Peru  that  the  Minister’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  President  on  building  demon¬ 
stration  scIkxiIs  was  wholeheartedly  re¬ 
ceived  ami  appropriations  were  made  to 
build  a  mmlern  schixil  in  each  of  the 


large  cities.  These  schixils  were  to  serve 
as  imxlels  suggestive  of  the  kind  that 
could  lx*  built  in  that  region  later.  This 
truly  was  a  revolutionary  achievement 
in  public  education  for  Peru. 

I'cacher  I.Jiuatiou 

The  National  Pedagogical  Institute  in 
Tima  was  mainly  for  men  hut  a  few 
married  women  were  Ix'ing  admitted. 
This  institution  was  educating  manv 
teachers  for  the  scIkx)Is  of  Peru  and  hatl 
a  demonstration  sc  h(x»l,  including  kimler- 
garten,  and  the  other  elementary  scIkn)! 
gratles.  Hecause  this  was  the  original 
institutiiiii  begun  hy  San  Martin,  the 
Ministry  (if  lalucation  was  interested  in 
bringing  to  it  newer  ideas  and  tedi- 
niijues.  Members  of  <iur  C'oo|XTative 
Service  worked  with  memlx*rs  of  the 
stair  of  this  scluxil  and  also  key  teachers 
of  Tima  and  its  suhurhs.  This  work  was 
carried  on  for  a  year  during  the  time 
when  it  was  not  the  season  for  working 
in  the  high  mountains. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  re(|uests  of 
our  team  was  to  plan,  build,  e(|ui])  and 
secure  faculty  members  for  an  outstand¬ 
ing  college  for  teachers.  The  Ministrv 
wished  it  to  become  tbe  new  schexil  of 
tbe  original  Pedagogical  Institute  which 
would  carrv  out  its  original  purposes. 
A  great  deal  of  planning  and  study  had 
gone  on  before  this  time  and  such  plans 
were  studied  carefully.  'The  work  went 
fru’ward  and  plans  were  drawn,  cijuip- 
ment  was  studied  and  approved,  build¬ 
ing  was  started  and  staff  needs  were 
scruteni/ed.  C'urriculum  was  studied 
and  pros|x*ctive  staff  memixrs  were  in¬ 
terviewed.  I)e(isions  were  made  as  to 
tentative  staff  assignments  and  Peruvian 
teams  were  sent  to  tbe  United  States 
to  oliserve  and  study  in  various  parts 
of  the  countrv.  This  scIkxiI  was  to  be 
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located  in  Chosica,  outside  Lima  and 
amonj;  the  mountains  slightly  higher 
and  in  a  much  more  desirable  sunny 
climate  the  year  around.  I.ima  has  a 
high  fog  for  some  months  of  the  year 
but  only  a  few  miles  from  there  one 
can  find  sunshine  at  any  time.  It  was 
amusing  to  hear  people  of  Lima  say 
during  this  season  that  they  were  going 
"out  to  the  sunshine.”  (Chosica  was  one 
of  these  places  that  made  this  possible. 

Since  the  Spanish  word  for  college 
means  high  schiKtl  in  Peru,  the  name 
Central  Normal  School  was  chosen.  The 
latest  news  of  this  school,  just  received 
from  an  American  visitor  who  worked  in 
the  Institute  with  our  team,  indicates 
progress.  The  school  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  now  for  two  and  one  half  years. 
She  writes  that  the  setting  is  lovely  with 
mountains  behind  the  handsome  build¬ 
ings.  The  campus  laboratory  school 
where  students  learn  how  to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  modern  building  looks  just  like 
any  new  model  elementary  school  in  the 
States  and  has  all  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  teach  children  according  to  the 
best  modern  methods.  The  laboratory 
school  is  coeducational  hut  as  yet  the 
college  is  not.  There  is  a  large  cafeteria 
for  students  and  the  kitchens  are  very 
clean  and  modern.  The  manual  arts 
shops  are  gcKxl  and  the  furniture  that 
is  being  made  there  looks  very  profes¬ 
sional. 

During  the  time  the  schixil  in  Chosica 
was  being  developed  plans  were  also 
made  for  a  similar  but  smaller  school 
high  in  the  Andes  near  the  historic  Inca 
capitol  of  Cusco.  A  beautiful  valley  used 
by  the  Incas  as  their  summer  resort  was 
chosen  because  of  the  excellent  climate 
with  a  slightly  lower  altitude  but  in  the 
area  of  the  nuclear  schools  of  the  alti- 
plano.  Sites  were  selected,  building 


plans  approved,  personnel  chosen,  and 
sent  in  a  team  for  study  in  United 
States,  and  work  was  under  way.  Al¬ 
though  this  project  has  not  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  school  opened,  as  yet, 
there  are  recent  reports  of  its  progress. 

Infant  Schools 

There  are  ]ar  dines  de  Infancia, 
schfKils  for  young  children  of  nursery 
school  and  kindergarden  years.  A  young 
woman  and  her  sister  established  such 
schools  in  the  major  cities  of  the  country 
including  those  in  the  jungle,  altiplano, 
and  coastal  region.  A  large  school  for 
children  where  teachers  could  receive 
some  education  for  teaching  at  this  level 
was  established  in  Lima  many  years  ago. 
Workshops  have  been  held  for  such 
teachers  from  all  over  the  country  in 
which  we  were  invited  tf)  serve.  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young  child  is  recognised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the 
Directoress  who  founded  these  schools 
is  represented  in  the  Ministry.  Status 
and  supjxirt  have  been  given  for  many 
years. 

Progress  Lies  Ahead 

There  could  be  no  greater  reward  for 
one  serving  with  an  education  team  rep¬ 
resenting  two  countries  than  to  be  able 
to  see  tremendous  advances  in  work 
which  will  benefit  the  country.  As  the 
confidence  of  the  people  increases  the 
opportunities  for  service  become  greater. 
Each  new  team  builds  on  all  the  work 
and  experience  of  those  teams  that  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  The  program  moves  forward 
constantly  with  some  changes  of  em¬ 
phasis  as  the  need  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance  increases  or  decreases.  It  is  possible 
for  only  minor  changes  to  take  place  in 
this  on-going  program  even  with  a  major 
change  in  government  because  of  the 
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continuity  provided  through  long  term 
agreements.  The  challenges  could  not 
he  greater  nor  the  satisfactions  in  service 
more  complete. 

Public  education  for  all  the  people 
has  bc'en  gaining  momentum  in  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  worltl  as  leaders  have 
recognized  that  literacy  is  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  their  people.  It  is 
particularly  encouraging  to  discover  that 


even  people  in  the  most  remote  places 
want  education  and  recognize  that  it 
can  be  used  as  one  means  of  advance¬ 
ment.  There  are  many  important  signs 
indicating  that  this  periml  in  history 
could  show  one  of  greatest  achievement 
in  public  education  throughout  the 
world.  Fducation  is  basic  in  developing 
world  understanding  and  can  he  a  vital 
means  of  building  a  better  world. 
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Yot'ii  WoHED  IN  Motion:  The  Story 
OF  F.neroy.  By  Gc'urgi*  Barrow.  IlliutraltHl 
by  Mildred  Waltrip.  N.  Y.  liarcoiirt.  Brace, 
Inc.  1956.  $2.95 

Young  people  will  find  in  ihiit  book  on 
energy  and  motion  answers  to  many  of  the 
questions  they  have  in  connection  with  this 
phase  of  natural  science.  The  author,  a  for¬ 
mer  science  teacher,  has  carefully  indicated 
the  importance  of  energy  in  our  life  and  gtxs 
on  to  explain  in  simple  and  dramatic  fashion 
the  principk-s  of  energy.  F.sp<fially  fin<'  is 
his  treatment  of  atomic  energy. 

Bi.ac  K  Fchy.  By  Petty  Cannam.  Pictures 
hy  Wesley  Ik-nnis.  N.  Y.  Whitflesi-y  IlfHiv. 
1956.  $2.50 

The  curious  attachment  of  a  young  boy 
for  a  frightened  marc  is  the  theme  of  this 
story.  Young  orphaned  Nick  Handall  had  a 
bleak  existence  until  one  day  he  discovered 
a  beautiful  hut  wild  mare  on  a  neighboring 
farm.  His  love  and  care  for  this  animal 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  cruel  treatment 
given  him  hy  his  aunt  and  uncle. 

The  Three  Pebbi.es.  By  Richard  Parker. 
Illustrated  by  William  Ferguson.  N.  Y. 
David  McKay.  1956.  $2.75 

The  1  hrr  e  Pebbles  were  three  FreiKh  hoys 
named  Pierre  wh«)  were  "rolling  stones"  in¬ 
deed.  Pierre  Debre,  the  narrator,  was  an 


earnest  young  Huguenot  fleeing  religious  per¬ 
secution.  Pierre  the  Red  was  an  easy  going 
farm  lx)y,  while  Pierre  (;ambi  was  a  cheerful 
lad  from  the  slums  of  Paris.  Ihese  three 
found  themselves  part  of  a  colonizing  ven¬ 
ture  sailing  to  Mr)rida  in  one  of  the  first 
attempts  of  France  to  establish  a  pcTmanent 
settlement  in  the  New  World.  An  exciting 
and  adventuresome  time  awaiU‘<i  th«-s»-  chaps 
in  their  new  environment. 

The  Ii.i.l'sthated  Tkeaxcky  of  Chii.- 
dhkn’s  I  itfratlrf.  Idited  and  with  an 
IntrfMluction  by  Margaret  F.  .Martignoni. 
N.  Y.  Grosset  and  Dunlap.  1955.  $4.95 

The  most  precious  treasures  of  children’s 
literature  have  been  gathi-red  together  in  this 
Ixautiful  and  richly  illustrated  volume.  Here 
are  all  the  old  favorites  from  Grimm,  Ander¬ 
sen,  St<’vens»»n,  Dickens,  (larroll,  Ix-ar,  and 
a  host  of  other  noted  people  from  Aesop  to 
Gran-C'arlo  Menotti.  There  are  Mother  (kxm* 
rhymes,  fables  and  legends,  childhotKl  |MN*ms, 
a  picture  ABG,  fairy  tales,  and  f«»rty-nlne 
famous  stories.  All  are  illustrated  profuvly 
and  the  artists  arc  thos«-  who,  throughout  the 
years,  have  made  children's  literature  so 
appealing  to  youngsters.  This  is  a  Ixxik  for 
every  hf«ne  where  there  are  ihildren  or 
grandchildren  and,  of  course,  for  every  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(X)l  classroom.  Fven  oldsters  will 
enjoy  rereading  the  stories  and  p<M-ms  thi-y 
once  so  enjoyed. — Paui.  /ankowk  ii 


The  Aims  0/ Education 

liy  I  HI  DI  HICK  MAYM? 

University  of  HcdUinds 
Redlands,  California 

T'ihe  Meaning  of  liducation  (Jnc  of  the  most  famous  tontempo- 

IIM  liilemma  of  the  twentieth  ten-  rary  views  of  education  is  that  of  IX-wey 
tury  is  that  we  have  more  insti-  who  regards  education  as  a  reconstruc- 
tutions  than  ever  devoted  to  educational  tion  of  ex|K*rience  which  nives  meaning 
|>ur|)oses,  yet  real  interest  in  education  to  our  existence  and  which  aids  us  in 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  tcchnok)gi-  the  direction  of  suhsecjuent  ex|X!rience. 
cal  changes  of  our  time.  Often  the  The  trouble  with  this  delinition  is 
emphasis  in  education  has  Ix'en  purely  that  experience  covers  a  multitude  of 
quantitative,  instead  of  qualitative.  Ilie  meanings;  the  term  experience  is  almost 
stress  has  fre(|uently  lK*en  u|>on  build-  as  broad  as  the  term  life.  Ilxperience 
ings  rather  than  teachers,  upon  e(|uip-  may  he  directed,  as  the  experiments  of 
ment  rather  than  motivation,  U|)on  Hitler  and  Mussr)lini  indicate,  through 
training  rather  than  genuine  growth,  indoctrination  and  propaganda  as  well 
u|)on  v(Kationalism  rather  than  the  as  through  rational  training.  Education, 
liberal  arts,  uprin  specific  knowledge  I  believe,  demands  a  qualitative  concept 
rather  than  general  education.  of  ex|K'rience.  Thus  1  regard  education 

I'ducation  has  been  defined  in  vari-  as  a  priKess  leading  to  the  enlighten- 

ous  ways.  Plato  thought  that  “a  gexx!  ment  of  mankind, 

education  consists  in  giving  to  the  Ixxly  This  implies  not  merely  intellectual 
and  to  the  soul  all  the  bc-auty  and  all  growth  as  a  criterion  for  education,  but 
the  |H*rfection  of  which  they  are  also  emotional  maturity  and  ethical 
capable."  Herbert  Spencer  believed  that  awareness.  This  means  that  education 
"education  has  for  its  object  the  forma-  is  incomplete  without  the  formation 
tion  of  character."  Horace  Mann  felt  of  critical  habits.  This  definition  also 
that  “education  alone  can  conduct  us  to  implies  the  need  for  a  continuous  re- 
that  enjoyment  which  is,  at  once,  Ixrst  examination  of  educational  methmis  and 
in  quality  and  infinite  in  quantity."  objectives. 

'I  homas  Henry  Huxley  thought  that  llie  objection  may  be  made  that  this 

"education  is  the  instruction  of  the  in-  definition  neglects  the  im|>ortance  of 
tellcx't  in  the  laws  of  nature,  under  ccKational  training.  How  can  vcKational 
which  I  include  not  merely  things  and  efficiency  add  to  the  enlightenment  of 
their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways,  mankind?  'I’he  answer  is  that  human 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affcTtions  and  progress  de|iencls  u|X)n  techni(|ues  as 
of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving  much  as  upon  intellectual  stimulation, 
desire  to  move  in  harmonv  with  these  W'ithout  vocational  skills  and  techno¬ 
laws."  logical  efficienev,  education  tends  to  be 
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an  exercise  in  contemplation  and  ab-  The  community  likewise  aids  in  the 
straction.  The  purpose  of  education  is  diffusion  of  knowledne.  Certain  com- 
not  merely  to  contribute  to  the  con-  munities,  like  Boston  have  u  tradition 
tinuity  of  culture,  but  also  to  change  of  education,  while  others,  es|K‘cially 
peacefully  and  rationally  the  material  small  agricultural  communities,  may  re¬ 
foundations  of  civilization.*  gard  education  as  a  rather  unessential 

The  difference  between  education  activity.  The  resources  of  the  large  city, 
and  indoctrination  is  that  while  indoc-  particularly  its  libraries,  universities, 
trination  depends  upon  the  closed  mind  and  museums,  aid  in  intellectual  and 
and  preconceived  viewpoints,  education  esthetic  growth,  while  small  communi- 
is  open-minded  and  accepts  no  abso-  ties  tend  to  lack  this  tv|K*  of  stimulation, 
lutes.  Ind(Ktrination  appeals  mainly  to  and  thus  tend  to  Ik-  more  narrow  intel- 
our  emotional  biases,  while  education  lectually  than  many  large  cities, 
appeals  primarily  to  our  rational  capa-  Nati»)nal  differences  condition,  to  a 
cities.  Indoctrination  gives  us  only  par-  large  extent,  the  development  of  educa- 
tial  knowledge,  while  education  seeks  tion.  Thus  Bussia  emphasizes  totalitari- 
complete  knowledge.  Indwtrination  is  anism  in  education,  while  the  United 
intensely  subjective,  whereas  education  States  cherishes  democratic  ideals, 
tends  to  lie  an  objective  process.  South  American  countries  fre(|uently 

Dogmatism  is  the  keynote  of  indoc-  have  at  least  indirect  ecclesiastical  con- 
trination,  while  tolerance  is  the  watch-  trol  over  education,  while  the  United 
word  of  education.  The  conclusions  of  States  system  of  r'diication  is  based  u|K)n 
indcKtrination  lead  to  rigidity  and  com-  the  separation  of  state  and  church. 
pulsion;  the  conclusions  of  education  Heligious  factors,  however,  cannot  be 
are  subject  to  scientific  verification  and  excluded  from  education.  Noticeable  in 
thus  are  tentative.  our  own  time  is  the  rapid  growth  of 

Education,  as  Dewey  often  p(iinted  panK'hial  education,  sponsored  especial- 
out,  is  not  the  preparation  for  life,  but  ly  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Denornina- 
represc-nts  the  continuous  changes  and  tional  colleges  have  made  a  significant 
processes  of  life.  To  identify  education  contribution  to  higher  education  In  the 
with  b<K)k  knowledge  is  a  rather  narrow  United  States.  It  must  be  remembered 
view,  for  education  often  arises  in  the  that  religious  organizations  were  respon- 
matrix  of  practical  activity.  Education  sihle  for  the  founding  of  the  early 
implies  not  merely  discipline  of  think-  colleges.  Thus  the  Oingregationalists 
ing,  but  also  a  passion  for  creativity.  established  Harvard,  the  Anglicans  gave 

impetus  to  the  founding  of  King’s  (!r>i- 
The  Agencies  of  F.ducation  (Oilumhia),  and  the  Presbyterians 

Almost  everyone  will  recognize  the  were  active  in  the  estahlishment  of 
importance  of  the  family  in  the  diffu-  Princeton. 

sion  of  education.  Eor  our  primary  atti-  The  economic  system,  as  well  as  the 
tudes  are  shaped  in  the  home  and  much  Church,  influences  the  prevalent  educa- 
of  our  later  success  de|K>nds  upon  the  tional  structure.  Capitalism  encourages 
cultural  atmosphere  and  stimulation  of  private  sup|X)rt  of  education  as  can  be 
the  home.  seen  by  the  activities  of  such  great  foun- 

1.  cf.  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  and  Experience  and  Education. 
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dations  like  the  HcKkefeller,  Ford,  and 
Carnegie  foundations.  Under  a  fascist 
economic  system,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
state  controls  all  activities  of  education, 
and  private  support  is  extremely  limited. 

The  type  of  work  we  do  influences 
our  outlook  upon  education.  In  Greece 
education  was  mainly  a  preparation  for 
leisure;  this  philosophy  to  the  Athenians 
was  the  noblest  subjc'ct.  In  recent 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gos|X‘l  of 
labor  has  conditioned  our  educational 
views,  and  education  has  Ixen  more 
vcxational  and  less  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical. 

The  newspaper,  as  we  all  know,  has 
had  a  signilicant  impact  u|M>n  educa¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  less  through  the  editorial 
page  than  through  the  comic  section, 
which  has  bc'come  a  universal  medium 
of  entertainment.  Newspa|H*rs  in  the 
nation  range  from  the  staid  and  objec¬ 
tive  New  York  Times  to  the  tabloids 
which  speciali/.e  in  sex,  crime,  and 
sensationalism. 

The  radio,  like  the  press,  is  not  only 
an  agency  of  entertainment,  but  also 
transmits  information  and  education. 
The  radio  has  done  much  to  popularize 
music;  millions  listen  to  the  New  York 
symphony  orchestra.  Furthermore,  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  give  an  opportunity  to 
various  political  parties  to  voice  their 
views.  News  commentators  illuminate 
the  trends  of  curient  events.  Commen¬ 
tators  may  specialize  in  an  objective 
view  of  the  news,  as  is  done  by  F^dward 
R.  Murrow,  or  they  may  appeal  to 
sensationalism. 

Tlie  library  is  another  agency  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  educational  diffusion.  It  pre¬ 
serves  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the 
past  and  is  a  store-house  for  the  valuable 
documents  of  the  present.  The  free 
public  library  is  one  of  the  bastions  of 


the  democratic  way  of  life;  here  rich 
and  iRjor,  young  and  old  meet  on  the 
basis  of  equality  —  all  engaged  in  the 
search  for  knowledge  and  truth. 

It  would  he  impossible  to  omit  the 
contribution  of  the  motion  picture  and 
television  to  education.  Great  motion.,, 
pictures,  like  All  I  he  King's  Men,  A 
Place  in  the  Sun,  and  The  Ci(X)d  liarth,' 
give  a  dramatic  view  of  man’s  life 'and 
they  presc-nt  im|X)rtant  moral  implica¬ 
tions.  I  he  motion  pic  ture  is  fundamen¬ 
tal  in  shaping  the  mores  of  American 
youth;  millions  of  American  girls  will 
imitate  their  favorite  actress,  while  boys 
will  often  s|K'ak  and  act  like  Humphrey 
Bogart.  Television  promises  to  be  an 
even  greater  force  than  the  cinema  in 
shaping  popular  education.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  future  that  a  television  set 
may  Ix'come  part  of  the  regular  class- 
nxmi  equipment,  and  that  television  will 
greatly  aid  the  teaching  prtxess. 

We  all  know  the  educational  effects 
of  travel.  Through  travelling  we  come 
into  direct  contact  with  foreign  nations 
and  through  it  we  often  overcome  pre¬ 
judice  and  bias,  and  develop  a  cosmo- 
|X)litan  and  broadminded  philosophy  of 
life.  Formal  educatiion  tends  to  be  ab¬ 
stract  and  theoretical,  while  travelling 
gives  us  a  sense  hf  immediacy  and 
directness. 

We  often  learn  more  through  play 
than  in  our  regular  classr(x)m.  We 
realize  tcxlay  that  education  fails  if  it 
does  not  prepare  us  for  a  creative  use  of 
leisure  time. 

The  mores  which  exist  in  our  city  or 
nation  may  influence  our  outl(M)k  upon 
education.  In  the  study  of  Middletown 
bv  the  I.vnds  it  was  established  that 
p(x*try  and  the  arts  were  thought  to  be 
more  suitable  to  women  than  to  men. 
This  explains  why  |xx*try  has  not  be- 
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come  t(K)  |X)pular  in  this  nation,  for  it 
is  thought  quite  often  that  men  should 
not  Ik-  interestetl  in  the  arts.  Their 
function  is  to  earn  a  living,  not  to  think 
ahout  impractical  subjects.  C'onfucius 
thought  that  no  one  is  truly  educated 
who  d(K’S  not  appreciate  |XK-try;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  view’|X)int  of  our 
utilitarian  civili/ation  which  tends  to 
view  the  p<K*t  as  Ix-inn  impractical  and 
much  less  im|X)rtant  than  the  business¬ 
man. 

W  e  cannot  omit  the  iniluence  of  war 
u|K)n  edu(  afion.  Usually  war  intensiiies 
the  iikmhI  of  chauvinism  and  encouraKes 
the  development  of  applied  science, 
while  inhihitin^  the  advancement  of 
the  humanities.  War  thus  contributes 
to  the  cultural  la^,  and  adds  to  the  dis¬ 
crepance  bc-tween  the  moral  and  scien- 
tiiic  development  of  man. 

lechnoloKy.  like  war,  exerts  an  im- 
|)ortant  iniluence  u|K>n  education.  Tecli- 
noloj^e  creates  new  inventions  which 
improve  the  teaching  prcKess  and  which 
aid  in  the  art  of  communication.  Often 
technology  Irecomes  an  idol  of  the  edu¬ 
cator  who  bc-lieves  in  mechanical  solu¬ 
tions,  instead  of  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  inspired  and  inspiring  teaching. 

'The  conclusion  is  that  education 
involves  not  merely  the  formal  school 
environment,  hut  also  the  informal 
agencies  of  communication.  We  learn 
through  multiple  sources;  education  thus 
is  pluralistic  rather  than  monistic.  All 
this  implies  that  the  school  cannot  exist 
in  an  atmosphere  of  isolation,  and  that 
it  must  contribute  to  social  change  and 
sfKial  advancement. 

Ihc  Historical  Aims  of  V.ducatiou 

The  goals  of  education  have  differed 
in  various  historical  periixls.  In  primi¬ 
tive  scKiety,  education  enforced  the 


status  quo  and  became  the  bastion  of 
tradition.  While  primitive  education 
was  conservative,  miKlern  education 
tends  to  be  progressive  and  l(K>ks  to  tbe 
future  rather  than  to  the  past. 

I  lehrew  civili/ation  stressed  the  reli¬ 
gious  pur|K)sc‘  of  education.  Through 
education  a  correct  knowledge  of  CkhI 
was  to  Ik*  achieved.  Tlducation  taught 
not  only  the  fundamentals  of  ethics,  but 
was  also  concerned  with  history,  dietary 
laws,  and  the  meaning  of  the  ritual. 
The  rabbi  was  not  only  a  spiritual  lead¬ 
er,  but  also  a  teacher  who  would  com¬ 
ment  u|M)n  the  meaning  of  religious 
laws  and  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man. 

In  Athens  the  purjxjse  of  education 
was  lM)th  rational  enlightenment  and 
preparation  for  citizenship.  No  infal¬ 
lible  bo«)k  was  acknowledged;  religion 
was  sulK)rdinated  to  philosophy.  Sparta, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  militarism 
as  the  goal  of  education  and  specialized 
in  the  art  of  warfare  rather  than  in  the 
arts  of  peace. 

In  Home  education  was  more  practi¬ 
cal  than  in  Athens.  Tlie  obligations  of 
citizenship  were  stressed,  rather  than 
the  pursuit  of  speculative  philos«>phy. 
The  Roman  ideal  in  education  was  t(t 
pr(Kluce  an  individual  who  would  sacri¬ 
fice  for  his  fatherland,  who  would  be 
tem|K'rate  and  mcKlerate  in  his  habits, 
and  w'ho  would  never  Ik-  disctniraged  by 
reverses. 

In  the  Middle  .Ages  the  spiritual  (|ual- 
ities  of  education  were  foremost.  It  was 
thought  that  this  life  was  only  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  beyond,  and  thus  edu¬ 
cation  aided  in  asceticism,  in  curbing 
our  natural  ap|Ktities  and  passions  and 
in  preparing  us  for  celestial  bliss.  The 
sciences  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  theology,  whic  h  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  <|ueen  of  the  sciences. 
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During  the  Henaissance  a  different 
ideal  of  education  emerged.  Now  the 
natural  capacities  of  man  were  glorified; 
education  emphasized  individualism 
rather  than  spiritual  collectivism.  I'he 
educated  man  of  the  Henaissance,  as 
Castiglione  indicated,  could  speak  sev- 
eral  languages,  he  was  versed  in  the  art 
of  love,  and  he  looked  down  u|K)n  the 
rustic  manners  of  the  medieval  knights.^ 

In  nuxlern  times  the  scientific  goals 
of  education  have  been  stressed.  Dfd 
not  Bacon  point  out  that  knowledge 
means  |X)wer  over  nature?  Did  not 
science  revolutionize  the  physical  world? 
Did  not  science  give  us  the  basis  of  the 
industrial  revolution?  Mcxlern  educa¬ 
tion,  as  Thorndike  has  indicated,  is 
based  u|X)n  psychology  and  biology, 
rather  than  up<in  theology. 

Tentative  iioals 

Several  attempts  have  Ix'en  made  to 
descrilx*  the  aims  of  I'.ducation.  'I'hus  in 
1918  the  C’zmimission  on  the  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Secondary  Mdiication  pointed 
to  seven  basic  goals  of  education. 

1.  CxkkI  health 

2.  Command  of  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses 

3.  Worthy  home  membcTship 

4.  Vocational  efficiency 

5.  CM  vie  efficiency 

6.  Worthy  use  of  leisure 

7.  F.thical  character* 

In  1933  a  committee  of  the  National 
F'.ducation  Assexiation  formulated  social- 
economic  goals  to  be  realized  through 
education.  Among  the  membcTs  of  the 
commission  were  Jxxm  C.  Marshall, 
Robert  C.  Moore,  Hdward  A.  Ross,  John 


Dewey,  and  I  red  j.  Kelly.  According  to 
the  commission  the  goals  to  be  achieved 
were  the  following: 

1.  Hereditary  strength 

2.  Physical  security 

3.  Participation  in  a  growing  civili¬ 
zation 

a.  Development  of  skills  and 
tc'chniques 

b.  I3evelopment  of  values,  stand¬ 
ards  and  meaningful  philoso¬ 
phies 

4.  A  dynamic,  flexible  personality 

a.  Personal  initiative 

b.  Discriminating  viewpoints  and 
choice 

c.  Flexibility  of  thought  and  con¬ 
duct 

d.  Individual  differences 

e.  Need  for  CO  operation 

5.  Suitable  occupation 

6.  fxonomic  security 

7.  Mental  security 

8.  Fquality  of  opportunity 

9.  Freedom 

10.  Fair  play^ 

The  Fducational  Policies  Commission 
in  1938  issued  a  rejxirt  on  The  Pur¬ 
poses  of  Education  in  American  Democ¬ 
racy.  The  report  centers  upon  four 
major  areas.  (1)  Self-realization,  in¬ 
cluding  the  inquiring  mind;  command 
of  fundamental  processes,  including 
speech,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
sight  and  hearing,  health  knowledge 
and  habits,  interest  in  public  health, 
recreation,  intellectual  and  esthetic  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  formation  of  character. 
(2")  Human  relationships  are  also 
stressed  in  the  report,  especially  respect 
for  humanity,  friendship,  co-operation. 


2.  cf.  Waugh,  History  of  Europe,  ch.  21;  Taylor,  Thounht  and  Expression  in  the 
1 6th  C.entury,  vol.  1,  ch.  1. 

3.  Cximmittion  on  Ri'organir.ation  of  Secondary  Education,  Cardinal  Principles  of 
Secondary  Edsication,  1918,  32  pn. 

4.  cf.  CxrmmitUf  on  Social  Fx;ononiic  Goals,  Implications  of  Social  Economic  Goals 
for  Education.  N.F..Z.,  1937,  pp.  126. 
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courtesy,  appreciation  of  the  home,  con¬ 
servation  of  the  home,  homemaking, 
and  denuKracy  in  the  home.  (3)  Ixo- 
nomic  efficiency  is  emphasized,  particu¬ 
larly  the  importance  of  good  workman¬ 
ship,  occupational  information,  occupa¬ 
tional  choice,  occupational  efficiency, 
occupational  adjustment,  occupational 
appreciation,  personal  economics,  con¬ 
sumer  judgment,  efficiency  in  buying, 
and  consumer  protection.  (4)  'Hie  im¬ 
portance  of  civic  responsibility  is  upheld 
by  the  re|x»rt.  Particular  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  need  for  social  justice, 
social  activity,  and  sixial  understanding. 
Also  critical  judgment,  tolerance,  sixial 
applications  of  science,  world  citizen¬ 
ship,  law  observance,  economic  literacy, 
political  citizenship,  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  conservation  as  related 
to  the  national  resources,  and  devotion 
to  deiiHKTacy  are  stressed  hy  the  report.® 

The  liroad  Coah  of  Fducatiou 

The  main  aims  of  education,  can  be 
summarized  under  fifteen  headings. 
Naturallv  these  objectives  are  tentative. 
CO  Heflcctivc  thinking  is  a  primary 
need.  Pew  of  us  are  aware  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  mind,  riiiis  we  spend 
most  of  the  time  in  day  dreams  and  we 
rationalize  our  pre-conceived  bc-liefs. 
Heflective  thinking  involves  an  attitude 
of  objec  ticity  wherebv  we  formulate  ten¬ 
tative  theories  and  try  to  verify  them  in 
a  laboratiiry  manner.  Heflective  think¬ 
ing  is  a  purposeful  activity;  it  changes, 
as  Dewey  points  out,  an  intleterminate 
into  a  determinate  situation. 

(2)  Appreciation  of  culture  should 
he  emphasized.  I'ducation  is  incomplete 
without  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts  and 
humanities.  \  knowledge  of  the  great 
works  of  art  of  the  past,  may  illuminate 


our  apprc'ciation  of  the  present.  The 
alarming  trend  in  education,  as  Whit¬ 
man  already  pointed  out,  is  the  reign 
of  vulgarity.  Often  a  monistic  view¬ 
point  exists  which  equates  industrial 
arts  with  Sophcxles,  Pdgar  Guest  with 
Hohinson  Jeffers,  Dale  Carnegie  with 
Scxrates,  and  Michelangelo  with  an' 
illustrator  of  the  Saturday  livening  Post. 
Appreciation  implies  more  than  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  great  works  of  art;  it 
means  a  transvaluation  of  our  attitudes 
whereby  art  becomes  a  way  of  life  and 
conditions  our  basic  values  and  goals. 

(3)  Development  of  creativity  should 
be  stimulated.  I’oo  often  education  is 
concerned  merely  with  the  imitation  of 
the  past;  t(K)  often  education  stresses 
discipline  for  the  sake  of  discipline;  too 
often  the  individuality  of  the  student  is 
overl(K)ked;  tfx)  often  the  educational 
prfxess  is  so  fxiring  and  anemic  that  it 
kills  our  creative  drives.  Creativity  de¬ 
mands  not  only  insight,  but  concen¬ 
tration  and  dedication,  nuis  Thomas 
Wolfe  would  revise  his  novels  many 
times,  and  when  he  was  engaged  in 
creative  work,  all  other  interests  and 
concerns  would  lx*  secondary.  The 
teacher  can  aid  creativity  hy  stimulating 
students,  by  uncovering  hidden  talents, 
and  hv  res|X'cting  the  originality  and 
individuality  of  his  students.  The  goal 
of  the  teacher  should  lx*  to  lead  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  ])assivity  to  activity,  and  from 
imitation  to  creativity. 

(4)  Understanding  and  application 
of  science  are  significant,  for  science, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  field,  has 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
scientific  weapons  have  created  immense 
dangers  for  the  survival  of  man.  Science 


5.  Educational  PolicM**  ('ommistion.  The  Purpotet  t/f  I  ducalUin  in  Amerkan  iJrmfK- 
racy.  National  Education  Atsociation,  19)8,  pp.  1S7. 
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thus  offers  no  solutions  and  no 

maj^ic  utopias  for  mcKlern  man. 

A  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
between  the  scientific  methfKl  and  tech- 
noloj^y,  'I  he  scientific  method  is  open- 
minded,  tentative,  tolerant  and  abhors 
absfdute  conclusions.  It  can  he  used  in 
the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  siKial 
sciences.  Technolof^y,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  application  of 
scietue,  and  from  a  moral  viewpoint, 
may  have  either  constructive  or  destruc¬ 
tive  effects.  I'or  example,  an  airplane 
may  he  used  for  transfxirtation  or  it  may 
be  used  for  purfKisc's  of  mass  destruction. 

I'he  task  of  education  is  to  j^ivc  us 
a  balanced  view  of  science,  to  see  both 
its  possibilities  and  limitations. 

(5)  l'!ducation  should  hrin^  us  into 
contact  with  great  ideas,  for  we  learn 
by  critical  thinking  as  well  as  by  doing. 
Too  often  philosophers  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  abstractions  and 
they  have  hxiked  upon  ideas  as  things- 
in-themselves.  Ideas,  it  must  be  re- 
membcTed,  are  functional  and  they  ini¬ 
tiate  sfK'ial  change  as  in  the  case  of 
Darwin  and  Freud. 

Omtact  with  great  ideas  leads  us 
away  from  the  immediate  and  gives  us 
persjxxtive  regarding  our  own  time  and 
our  own  culture.  The  emphasis  in  our 
educational  thinking,  however,  should 
not  be  mainly  upon  description  of  events 
and  ideas,  rather  upon  the  ways  and 
means  through  which  life  can  be 
changed  and  improved. 

(6)  Moral  and  spiritual  values  can¬ 
not  be  excluded  from  the  educative  pro¬ 
cess.  Yet  too  often  moral  and  spiritual 
values  have  been  regarded  in  a  rather 
narrow  manner.  Thus  teachers  have 
been  subjected  to  a  multiple  of  tabus, 
especially  in  small  towns.  They  have 
been  evaluated  by  tbeir  conformity. 


rather  than  by  their  sense  of  originality. 

A  commentator,  recently  said  that  he 
wanted  to  preserve  the  spiritual  values 
of  our  civilization.  I  asked  him  how 
this  would  be  accomplished.  He  replied 
by  saying  that  he  wanted  to  banish 
writers  like  Steinbeck  and  Hemingway 
from  tbe  High  school  anthologies,  for 
these  writers,  according  to  the  commen¬ 
tator,  give  a  "perverted  view  of  life.” 

Now  genuine  spirituality  implies 
(|uite  a  different  persix*ctive  than  that 
represc-nted  by  tbe  commentator.  It  im¬ 
plies  a  (juestioning  spirit  and  an  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  highest  symbols  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Like  Jesus  and  Buddha,  the  truly 
spiritual  teacher  will  regard  all  men  as 
equal  and  he  will  disregard  the  barriers 
of  race,  religion  and  nationality. 

C?)  Fundamental  skills  are  basic  in 
education.  This  implies  not  just  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
but  an  emphasis  upon  the  art  of  com¬ 
munication  and  the  development  of 
esthetic  sensitivity.  I’o  be  able  to  read, 
to  write  legibly  and  to  understand  the 
basis  of  mathematics — all  these  capaci¬ 
ties  are  not  to  be  equated  with  genuine 
education.  W'hat  counts  is  the  critical 
anaivsis  of  IxNiks,  the  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  propaganda  and  truth, 
and  the  capacity  to  arrive  at  rational 
decisions. 

(8)  Vixational  efficiency  has  become 
a  primary  concern  of  nuxlern  education. 
I'or  we  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  but  also  how  we  can 
best  make  a  living.  Unfortunately,  we 
often  choose  the  wrong  profession,  the 
result  is  that  we  feel  frustrated  and  we 
mav  develop  a  severe  neurosis. 

Once  we  realize  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong  tvpe  of  work  we  may  react  as 
violently  as  C>auguin  who  sacrificed  re¬ 
spectability  and  economic  success  and 
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devotetl  himself  to  art  in  the  garrets  <tf 
I’aris  and  in  the  wilderness  of  various 
South  Sea  Islands. 

\'(K'ational  efficiency  should  not  be 
ecjuated  with  economic  success;  other¬ 
wise-  we  are  dominated  by  the  idol  of 
materialism.  Often  the  most  important 
profession,  like  teaching  is  certainly  not 
the  most  remunerative.  We  should 
develop  a  respect  for  all,  as  much  for 
the  mechanic  as  for  the  banker,  as 
much  for  the  poet  as  for  the  scientist. 

(9)  Fffective  education  implies  a 
better  adjustment  to  family  life. 
Through  educatir>n  we  can  improve  our 
appreciation  of  the  home  and  we  can 
bc-iome  more  considerate  of  others.  We 
learn  the  destructive  wa\s  of  conilict 
and  the  im|x>rtance  of  mutual  sharing 
and  understandint;.  Confuc  ioiis  alreadv 
ixiinted  out  that  tlie  c-ducated  man 
should  he  an  example,  not  merelv  in  his 
thinking,  hut  also  in  his  conduct. 

rducation  can  change  Ixtth  the  spiri¬ 
tual  and  physical  as|)ects  of  the  home. 
It  can  create  a  more  esthetic  atmosphere, 
and  improve  (uir  homc*making  capaci¬ 
ties.  It  can  alv)  change  our  basic  atti¬ 
tude's,  wherebv  we  cease  to  regard  our 
own  nec-ds  and  desires  as  primarv  and 
instead  learn  to  cooperate  with  others. 

(  10)  I'.ducation  is  the  most  aci(‘(|uate 
preparation  for  citizenship.  Cati/enship 
implies  more  than  the  fullillment  of 
elementarv  political  duties,  it  implies 
the  need  f<»r  tolerance  and  vnial  justice 
and  the  development  of  genuine  scxial 
conscience.  I  Ifective  citizenship  de¬ 
mands  not  only  a  verbal  allegiance  to 
denuKTaev,  it  rec|uires  alv»  the  daily 
application  of  demcKratic  principles  in 
the  home,  class-rcKim,  business  and 
political  affairs. 

(11)  Without  physical  and  mental 
health  all  the  other  objectives  are  super¬ 


ficial  and  visionary.  \\  hile  gocnl  health, 
to  some  extent,  depends  iijion  our  hered- 
it\,  mmlern  science  has  made  immense 
strides,  and  through  correct  habits,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  intercle|H'nclence  of  the 
mind  and  bcKly,  we  can  achieve  not  only 
a  long  life,  but  also  a  happv  life. 

Mental  health  recfuires  a  balanced 
|K‘rs|H-ctive  and  the  avoidance  of  ex¬ 
tremes.  If  we  are  sadistic  or  mascKhis- 
tic,  if  we  hate  others,  if  we  are  im|H‘riaI- 
istic  in  our  Ix-havior,  if  we  act  on  an 
infantile  plane,  then  certainly  psycho¬ 
logical  conflicts  are  hound  to  (Kcur. 

I  clucation  can  become  the  t(K)l  of 
maturity.  It  should  he,  as  Spinoza  said, 
a  reflection  u|)on  life  rather  than  upon 
death,  and  should  indicate  our  )x>ssi- 
bilities  —  both  phvsical  and  mental  — 
rather  than  our  limitations. 

(12)  (Genuine  education  ought  to 
change  our  |H'rsonaIitv.  U  hitehead  one 
time  statc'cl  that  hc'ing  interesting  is 
more  im|x>rtant  thafi  Ix-ing  fac  tually  cor¬ 
rect.  If  education  has  made  us  boring 
and  uninteresting  then  certainly  it  has 
missed  its  goal.  Heal  knowledge  ought 
to  make  us  more  dynamic  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  ought  to  radiate  our  zc'st  and 
yearning  for  truth. 

^13)  I'.ducation  ought  to  give  us 
(H-rmanent  interests.  Activities  that  are 
merelv  confined  to  the  classrrKim  are 
su|H‘rfic  iai.  If  we  only  read  the  hooks 
that  are  assigned  we  are  inferior  stu¬ 
dents;  rather  we  shoidcl  read  on  our  own 
and  we  should  ht'come  imbued  with  the 
athenturc  of  knowledge. 

Ouf  leisure  time  interc'sts  ought  to 
reflect  our  yearning  for  education.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  sports,  movies,  an  active  social 
life  are  to  Ik*  recommended;  still  all 
these*  activities  are  not  ends  in  them¬ 
selves  and  are  inferior  to  cultural  activi- 
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ties,  which  raise  our  level  of  under¬ 
standing  and  sensitivity. 

(14)  'Fhe  achievement  of  peace  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
education.  Any  system  of  education 
which  contributes  to  mistrust  among 
nations  and  which  glorifies  chauvinism 
and  military  force  is  to  he  condemned. 
Thus  we  read  in  All  Quiet  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Vront  about  the  educational  system 
of  Germany  before  1914.  Technically, 
it  was  proficient.  The  German  youths 
had  an  excellent  classical  background, 
and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
science,  but  their  minds  were  poisoned 
by  myths  aixiut  the  superiority  and  in¬ 
fallibility  of  the  German  fatherland. 


(15)  Education  aims  at  a  perpetual 
renaissance  of  man.  It  indicates  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe,  that 
knowledge  is  an  infinite  process  and 
that  enlightenment  must  radiate  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  few.  As 
educators  it  is  our  task  to  create  not 
only  original  minds  in  art,  literature, 
music,  philosophy,  religion,  and  science, 
but  also  to  develop  an  interested  audi¬ 
ence  which  can  appreciate  creativity. 

liducation  thus  Utoks  to  the  future; 
it  indicates  that  man  has  not  finished 
his  task,  rather  that  he  has  only  begun. 
liducation  is  not  the  prelude  to  despair 
and  cynicism,  but  the  eternal  overture 
to  hope  and  expectancy. 
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Human  Deveixipment  and  Learning. 
By  Ix^Ut  and  Alice  Crow.  N.  Y.  American 
Book  Co.  1956.  $S.SO 

Lester  and  Alice  Crow  bring  a  wealth  of 
fine  biological  and  psychological  background 
to  the  study  of  human  development  and 
learning  in  this,  text  admirably  suited  for 
students  in  teachers’  colleges  and  departments 
of  education  in  the  lilx-ral-arts  colleges.  The 
text  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  process,  and  the  thraries  and  principles 
of  learning  are  discussed  in  relation  to  their 
practical  applicaUon  in  school  situations. 
Four  major  aims  dominate  the  volume:  the 
setjuence  of  child  development;  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  psychological  factors  inherent 
in  child  and  adolescent  behavior;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
the  necessity  of  understanding  the  adjustment 
problems  of  young  people;  and  the  inculca¬ 


tion  among  prospective  teachers  of  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  the 
work  of  the  teacher. — Wii.liam  P.  Sears 

Facts  of  Life  and  Love  for  Teen- 
Agers.  By  Evelyn  Millis  Duvall.  N.  Y. 
Association  Press.  Revised  Edition.  1956. 
$3.50 

Parents  and  guidance'  counH-lors  will  want 
to  examine  this  comprehensive  volume  that 
deals  with  the  facts  of  life  and  love.  The 
problem  of  sex  educatmn  in  the  schools  is 
still  a  m<M>t  que-stiein,  but  at  the  same  time 
youngsters  have  a  right  to  seek  the  facts. 
This  volume  will  provide  them  with  sound 
information  over  a  very  wide  area.  The  bewk 
is  simply  written  and  avoids  lieith  the  hush- 
hush  and  the  sensational  that  frexjuently  pre¬ 
vail  In  u‘x  Instruction. — Wii.mam  P.  Sears 


What  Happened  in  Class? 

Uy  W.  W .  LUDFMAN 
Vresidcnt,  Southern  State  Teachers  College 
SpringfieUl,  South  Dakota 


A  COM  MON  and  rather  universal 
question  asked  by  pupils  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  all  levels  of  instruction 


is  "VVhdt  happened  in  class?”  Ihey  ex¬ 
pect  something  to  happem.  ITiey  have 
that  right.  A  class  conference  should 
lx?  more  than  the  passing  of  a  periml  of 
time  on  a  daily  schedule.  During  the 
time  consumed  there  should  be  profit¬ 
able  activity. 

What  Shouhl  Happen  in  Class 

Pupils  and  students  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  when  anv  class  they  attend 
is  completetl  there  will  have  been  a  re¬ 
sultant  impact  on  them.  Ibis  impact 
should  cause  the  class  memlxTs  to  react 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  students  are  interested. 
Teaehahilitv  is  stce|H'd  in  inter¬ 
est.  f^very  effort  must  lx*  lx?nt 
to  secure  it.  The  effective  teach¬ 
er  uses  a  variety  of  avenues  and 
devices  to  develop  highest  in¬ 
terest  possible. 

(2)  They  are  stimulated.  Classes 
should  he*  designed  to  stimulate 
pupils  and  students.  The  stimu¬ 
lation  must  include  an  urge  to 
search  further  into  the  unknown 
of  the  subject  matter  involved. 

(3)  The  pupils  are  made  to  think. 
Public  schools  are  accused  of 
failing  to  make  pupils  think  for 
themselves.  What  happe-ns  in 
class  should  do  this.  Mvery 
technique  in  class  conference 
must  be  designed  to  bring  out 
original  thinking. 


(4)  They  are  challenyjcd.  Pupils 
should  Ix'  challenged  in  many 
ways.  C'hallenged  to  work  hard, 
to  do  original  resc'arch  study, 
to  do  more  than  an  assignment 
calls  for,  and  to  Ik'  honest  in  all 
academic  dealings.  J'liis  is  the 
task  of  every  class  conference. 

Techniques  to  .Make  Things  Happen 

If  these  things  are  going  to  happen 
in  classes  there  must  be  channels  and 
vehicles  to  cause  them  to  hap|x?n.  Some 
of  the  time  honored  techniejues  employ¬ 
ed  by  master  teachers  to  cause  things  to 
happen  are  the  following: 

C 1 )  The  Telling  Method.  Hegard- 
less  of  the  level  of  instruction, 
elementary,  secondary,  or  high¬ 
er  education,  a  teacher  is  a  tell¬ 
er.  This  is  an  effective  channel 
to  learning.  Out  of  a  depth  of 
experience,  background,  and 
training  the  teacher  should  have 
something  to  tell  his  pupils  on 
the  subject  Ix'ing  studied.  Co«k1 
teachers  strive  to  sharixn  up 
their  telling  skill  by  carefid 
study  of  voice,  interest  attract¬ 
ing  stunts,  and  close  attention 
to  results  from  class  lecturing. 

(2)  (Juestioninf^  Technique.  Mean¬ 
ingful  questions  are  a  key  to 
pupil  stimulation.  An  effective 
classrfKim  (piestion  shoidd  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thinking  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  should  call  for  broad 
organization  for  class  presenta¬ 
tion.  Properly  a<iministered,  the 
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questioning  technique  should 
provide  a  splendid  opp^irtu'hity 
for  speech  development  in  all 
classes. 

(3)  Panel  Discusiion.  We  seem  to 
he  in  a  panel  era  for  presenta¬ 
tion  of  informative  materials. 
ITiere  arc  radio  panels,  televi¬ 
sion  panels,  and  town  hall  pro¬ 
cedures  everywhere.  Why  not 
in  our  classrooms?  The  use  of 
a  pupil  chairman  and  a  panel 
committee  to  explore  specihed 
topics  of  subject  matter  should 
he  a  part  of  every  child’s  train¬ 
ing  in  preparation  for  adult 
living. 

(4)  (iroup  Dynamics.  This  tech¬ 
nique  is  a  glorified  panel  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  addition  to  the 
leader  is  a  consultant,  evalua¬ 
tor,  res«»urce  |x*rson,  and  a  re¬ 
corder  and  a  group  dynamics 
technique  might  work  on  a  large 
scope  topic  for  several  days  be¬ 
fore  completing  a  final  report 
on  it.  It  probably  is  designed 
for  best  use  in  the  high  school 
and  college,  but  upper  grade 
pupils  might  profit  by  it  too  in 
their  'learning  experience. 

(5)  Written  Proicdures.  To  be  sure 
that  something  always  happens 
in  class,  g(KKl  teachers  employ 
written  procedures  other  than 
tests.  A  short  theme  on  a  topic, 
either  assigned  or  chosen;  or 
a  class  reaction  on  "the  point  in 
class  with  which  I  most  heartily 
disagree  and  wh\”,  or  "the  point 
with  which  I  most  heartilv  agree 
and  why".  In  elementarv  or 
high  sch(M)l  an  occasional  at¬ 
tempt  at  pcM'trv  or  short  store 
are  effective  procedures. 


(6)  Class  I'.valuation.  It  is  good  to 
permit  pupils  in  classes  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  class  conferences.  This 
means  giving  each  student  an 
op|x)rtunity  to  criticize  what 
took  place.  It  is  excellent  peda¬ 
gogy  for  both  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher.  Pupils  should  evaluate 
each  other  in  their  perform¬ 
ances.  A  rating  of  the  teacher 
by  the  pupils  is  an  effective 
device. 

(7)  Demonstration  Devices.  In  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  well  prepared  dem¬ 
onstration  is  a  must.  In  science 
and  in  shop  and  laboratory  work 
one  makes  gcxxl  use  of  this  tech¬ 
nique. 

(8)  Special  iechniques.  There  are 
many  special  things  to  do  to  be 
certain  something  happens  in 
class.  A  talk  by  a  IcKal  business 
or  professional  man;  a  moving 
picture  or  long  playing  record 
can  bring  life  to  any  classroom; 
excursions  or  field  trips  are  pay¬ 
off  devices.  There  are  many 
others. 

Conclusion 

Pupils  want  things  to  happen  in  their 
classes.  They  ex|X‘ct  to  be  interested,  to 
be  stimulated,  to  be  made  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  lx‘  challenged.  If 
this  d(x-s  not  take  place  there  is  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  To  be  certain  that  some¬ 
thing  is  always  sure  to  happen  in  his 
classes,  the  skillful  teacher  makes  use  of 
the  telling  metluxl,  of  questioning  tech¬ 
niques,  of  panel  discussion,  of  group 
dvnamics,  of  written  procedures,  of 
class  evaluation,  of  demonstrations,  and 
many  special  techniques  to  get  the  job 
{lone. 


Unused  Teeth  and  the 

Damaging  Brush 

liy  W  I  IMAM  M.  BFIIGAN,  D.M.l). 

Vormer  Dental  lixamincr,  U,  S.  Veterans  Administration 
Hull,  Massaehusetts 


SOMli  years  Vilhjainnir  Stefans- 
son,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer,  alter 
several  expeditions  amon^  the  eski- 
inos,  obscrvcil  a  bulletin  in  a  New  York 
subway  which  said: 

“lOH  soL'.M)  ri:i;Tii 
HAI.ANC  I  I)  1)111  with 
VKil  TAHU  S  :  MIL' IT  :  MILK 
HHL’SII  Ti  l  I  II  :  VISH  DIM  IS  I 
HI  (;L  I  AHI  V 

Shirlev  U .  Wynn,  M.l). 

C  oininissioncr  of  Health” 

Stefansson  found  that  the  I'.skiinos 
never  drank  milk  since  thee  were  suck- 
liiiK  babes  and  never  in  their  lives  tasted 
any  of  the  other  things  recommended 
for  sound  teeth  hv  the  New  Y'ork  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health.  They  never  used 
tooth  paste,  t«M)th  |>ovvder,  t(K)th  brushes, 
mouth  wash  or  j'arxie.  Lhev  never 
cleaned  their  mouths  at  all.  Lhey  did 
not  visit  a  dentist  twice  a  year  or  even 
once  in  a  lifetime. 

He,  alon^  with  noted  scientists,  after 
studies  of  l'!skimo  skulls  r(M)ted  out  of 
Medieval  graveyards  in  the  ice,  conclud¬ 
ed  that  not  a  si^n  of  t<K)th  decay  has  yet 
hc-en  discovered  amon^  that  one  of  all 
|H*oples  which  most  completely  avoids 
the  f(XKls,  the  precepts  and  the  practices 
favored  for  dental  health  by  the  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Health,  the  aver¬ 
age  dentist,  and  the  t(x»th  paste  com¬ 
panies. 


During  the  last  half  century  I  have 
examined  and  questioned  thousands  of 
Italian  immigrants  and  in  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  found  their  tc‘eth  strong,  clean 
and  free  from  decay.  .None  that  I  talked 
with  ever  used  a  t(H)th  brush,  or  ever 
saw  one  until  they  landed  over  here. 

Asking  about  the  customs  of  their 
native  land  I  learned  that  after  the 
weaning  |H‘ri<Kl  the  babies  were  given 
the  same  LmhI  as  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Ihe  mother  vvoidd  make  the  bread 
dough  with  the  sifted  ground  grain  from 
the  mill  and  hake  a  week’s  supply  at 
a  time.  I  his  bread  was  hard  to  In-gin 
with  and  you  can  imagine  how  hard  it 
was  Indore  the  week  was  up.  You  then 
get  some  conception  of  why  their  teeth 
were  strong.  They  had  no  dentist.  If 
a  tiK>th  lM>therecl  it  was  taken  out  at  the 
harher  shop.  It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to 
l(x>k  at  those  young  immigrants’  teeth, 
tiever  touched  hv  a  t(K»th  brush,  strong, 
hard  and  clean  as  the  driven  snow. 

A  Iniv  of  fourteen  just  arrived  from 
Italy,  is  a  student  in  the  grammar  scIdm)! 
at  llidl,  Mass.,  where  lor  ten  years  I 
have  In-en  su|HTviv)r  of  the  Dental 
C'linic.  He  has  never  had  a  t(K»th  brush 
in  his  mouth.  He  has  hy  far  and  away 
the  cleanest,  stnitjgest  teeth  and  the 
healthiest  gums  of  any  of  the  twelve 
hundred  pupils  in  our  public  scIkk)Is. 

In  most  instances  these  immigrants’ 
children  and  grandchildren  have  adopt- 
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ed  our  customs  and  our  ways,  their 
babies  arc  fpven  soft  fcxxis,  the  Uxjth 
brush  is  in  constant  use  and  now  their 
teeth  arc  no  betU'r  than  ours. 

I  have  always  lived  among  the  Italian 
people.  I  know  them  best  but  what  is 
true  of  them  is  also  true  of  many  other 
racial  groups  all  over  the  world,  whose 
eating  habits  must  have  been  right,  with 
almost  perfect  teeth  as  the  end  result. 

At  F-ort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  as  an  Army 
dentist  in  World  War  I,  I  found  the 
same  dental  health  and  habits  in  re¬ 
cruits  from  the  Tennessee  hills. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  the 
bc‘st  teeth  and  the  healthiest  mouths  are 
found  among  pc-ople  who  have  never 
used  a  t(X)lh  brush  or  a  mouth  wash  and 
have  never  tasted  the  soft  fcxxis  our 
children  eat  tcxiay. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  has  never  seen  teeth  untouched  by 
a  tcHrth  brush.  When  they  see  them 
sparkle  like  diamonds,  the  light  dancing 
off  them,  only  then  can  they  appreciate 
teeth  in  their  true  natural  beauty. 

We  must  hc‘  mindful  that  the  natural 
is  the  thing.  All  else  is  an  imitation. 
Across  the  years  we  have  fallen  prey  to 
two  unnatural  faults.  One  the  failure 
to  usc‘  our  teeth,  the  other  the  texxh 
brush. 

I’he  little  baby  in  tbe  crib,  before  its 
first  teeth  appear,  shows  the  natural 
chewing  instinct  is  there  to  begin  with 
by  biting  on  everything  it  can  get  its 
hands  on.  When  the  teeth  ccmie  through 
the  hahy  sufTers  with  pain  and  fever  that 
could  he  done  away  with  if  its  gums  had 
been  usexi  in  biting  into  solid  focxls. 
Instead  comes  orange  juice,  every  par¬ 
ticle  strained  out,  followed  by  some 
mushy  cereal  that  could  easily  be  taken 
through  a  straw,  then  the  various  kinds 
of  strained  hahy  fcxxis,  then  the  junior 


baby  fcxxis,  just  as  soft  as  the  strained. 
The  consistency  of  every  meal  that  fol¬ 
lows  is  a  carbon  copy  of  the  first  so  that 
the  average  child  comes  to  six  years  of 
age  Ix-fore  its  teeth  have  ever  been  used. 
Strained  and  soft  baby  fcxxis  came  to 
prominence  on  the  grexery  shelves  a 
little  over  a  decade  ago. 

In  medicine  mastication  is  chewing 
of  fcxxl.  It  is  not  possible  to  chew  fcxxl 
that  is  in  licpiid  or  senii-lic|iiid  form. 
After  the  weaning  pericxl  and  starting 
even  before  the  temporary  teeth  come 
through  fcxxl  should  he  thoroughly  mas¬ 
ticated  Ix'fore  it  is  swallowed.  Mvery 
physician  and  dentist  in  the  world 
knows  that.  I'xcept  milk,  water  and 
other  liejuids,  all  fcxxl  the  child  eats 
should  lx-  in  solid  enough  form  so  the 
teeth  get  a  gcxxl  workout  before  it  is 
masticated  and  swallowed. 

I  he  term  solid  fcxxl,  as  used  in  this 
article  means  fcxxl  in  the  consistency  of 
its  natural  state,  for  example,  the 
orange  not  strained  orange  juice,  the 
apple  not  strained  apple  sauce,  boiled 
potatex's  not  mashed  and  strained,  hard 
bread,  raw  radishes,  carrots,  celery,  and 
etc.  When  fcxxis  arc  out  of  season  they 
should  lx*  prepared,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  consistency  and  texture  of 
the  natural  state.  The  whole  t(X)th 
should  be  sunk  into  the  fcxxl  and  not 
just  the  tip. 

There  could  he  no  greater  benefit 
than  to  eat  an  orange,  skin  and  all,  each 
day,  as  you  wciuld  an  apple. 

Unless  strength  is  developed  it  just 
will  not  exist.  To  put  the  teeth  to  work 
as  intended  by  nature  is  the  only  wav 
the  child  can  have  strong  teeth.  There 
simply  is  no  other.  How  can  the  teeth 
he  strong  and  sound  if  in  the  first  six 
vears  of  the  child’s  life,  they  have  never 
been  used? 
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No  one  can  develop  a  marathon  run-  than  the  brush  could  possibly  keep 


ner's  legs  hy  stretching  out  on  a  couch 
and  absorbing  some  miracle  food,  lie 
must  get  out  on  the  road  and  run  the 
marathon  distance  over  and  over  again 
until  his  tongue  hangs  out.  The  only 
way  he  can  have  strong  legs  is  to  give 
them  strong  work  to  do. 

Statistics  of  fluorides  in  drinking 
water  are  of  no  value  unless  the  surveys 
also  include  the  eating  habits  of  the 
|x*ople  insolved.  W  hat  we  eat  or  drink, 
alone,  cannot  make  our  teeth  strong. 
Strength  must  Ije  developed  through 
usage.  If  fluorides  in  drinking  water 
can  make  teeth  strong  then  the  guy  on 
the  couch  can  become  a  marathon  run¬ 
ner  by  sucking  some  vitamin  through 
a  straw. 

Fluorides  are  found  in  water  that 
comes  out  of  the  ground  or  spooned  into 
the  public  drinking  systems.  It  might 
be  impolite  to  wonder  how  the  T'skimo 
could  have  fluorides  in  his  drinking 
water  made  from  melted  snow. 

It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ckxl  in 
nature  that  the  more  work  teeth  have 
to  do  the  stronger  they  get,  the  more 
highly  polished  the  glossy  surface  be¬ 
comes,  making  it  no  more  necessary  to 
clean  your  teeth  three  times  a  day  than 
your  eyes,  your  ears  or  vour  nose.  If 
you  want  an  example  lo»ik  at  vmir  dog’s 
teeth,  then  step  over  to  the  mirror  and 
l(X>k  at  your  own. 

When  the  plasterer  puts  plaster  on 
the  wall  he  makes  light  sc  ratches  on  the 
surface  so  that  the  finish  skim  coat  will 
stick.  So,  too,  the  scratches  made  by 
the  t(»oth  brush  make  him  and  food 
deposits  cling  to  the  tooth  surface.  If 
the  brush  had  never  been  used  food 
deposits  could  not  stick  to,  hut  would 
slide  off,  the  natural  glossy  surface. 
Teeth  would  then  stay  much  cleaner 


them. 

Which  of  the  two  unnatural  faults, 
the  tooth  brush  or  the  failure  to  use  the 
teeth,  cause  the  most  damage,  is  hard 
to  say.  It  is  certain  that  both  are  very 
destructive.  Scrubbing  off  the  protective 
glossy  surface  leaves  the  teeth  wide  open 
to  decay. 

It  seems  so  wrung  that  I,  along  with 
other  dentists,  should  be  making  plates 
for  teen-age  kids.  'Fhe  habits  that  have 
made  our  teeth  so  rotten  tmlay  will,  in 
fifty  years,  completely  finish  the  job. 
I'hat,  165  million  people  will  take  this 
lying  down,  is  lieyond  all  understanding. 

I’or  us  who  have  used  the  brush  and 
have  roughened  the  surface,  to  keep  it 
up  is  our  only  choice.  I'or  us  it  is  too 
late.  Our  concern  is  not  with  the  grown¬ 
up.  It  is  in  the  child  where  the  damage 
is  done.  Fhat  is  where  the  correction 
must  he  made. 

The  first  time  the  brush  touches  your 
baby’s  teeth  that's  your  fatal  mistake. 
From  the  cradle  give  your  child  some 
solid  f«Kxl  to  chew  with  every  feeding. 
Under  no  circumstances  let  the  tooth 
brush  touch  it’s  mouth  and  your  child’s 
teeth,  like  I.ittle  Bo  Peep’s  sheep,  will 
he  all  right  if  you  leave  them  alone. 

If  you  believe,  as  I’m  afraid  some  do, 
that  your  child  should  not  bite  into  any¬ 
thing  harder  than  a  banana,  and  if  it’s 
teeth  are  not  brushed,  it’s  mouth  will 
he  full  of  maggots,  then  this  is  not  for 
you. 

To  use  the  teeth  and  not  the  brush  is 
natural.  To  use  the  brush  and  not  the 
teeth  is  nature  turned  around.  We  can¬ 
not  h<»pe  to  have  the  dental  health  of 
the  Fskimos  or  even  of  the  Italians. 
That  was  handed  down  and  maintained 
by  generations  on  end.  But  we  are 
compelled  by  their  example  to  «>bserve 
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the  laws  of  nature  and  the  principles 
of  common  sense.  Encouraged,  that  our 
dental  health  is  sure  to  improve  with 
every  step  of  the  way,  we  can  start  now 
to  play  our  part  in  the  climbing  of  that 
long  hill  back. 

We  sec  in  some  of  our  periodicals, 
portrayals  of  the  grotesque  humans  of 
the  future.  We  must  remember  that 
our  own  flesh  and  blotnl  will  be  roam¬ 
ing  this  earth  generations  to  come.  If 
we  get  onto  ourselves  now,  they  may 


not  become  the  toothless  mongoloids 
some  of  our  prophets  have  predicted  but 
may  come  to  an  era  of  dental  health 
that  might  well  put  our  own  to  shame. 

The  natural  state  is  the  state  God  laid 
out  for  us.  One  we  must  not  leave.  As 
we  advance  along  the  civilized  road  dis- 
pair  will  always  plague  those  who  veer 
from  Nature’s  beaten  path.  And  plague 
it  will,  so  long  as  man  persists  in  God 
walking  in  his  footsteps  instead  of  him 
walking  in  God's. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOOK  REVIEWS 

WILLIAM  P.  SEARS,  jt..  Bmi  Rnitw  EJitor 

School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


What  Makes  A  College?  A  History  of 
Bryn  Mawr.  By  Cxtrm-Iia  Mdgi.  N.  Y.  The 
MacMillan  Co.  19S6.  $5.00 

ilislory  and  biography  are  delicately  inter¬ 
twined  in  this  account  of  the  founding  and 
growth  of  Bryn  Mawr.  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
1885  that  a  group  of  thirty -six  young  ladies 
in  their  tightly-buttoned  bastjues  and  full 
skirts  first  tcaik  their  seats  in  the  classrfNims 
of  Bryn  Mawr.  Today,  the  college  is  among 
the  most  celebraUxl  colleges  fur  women  in  the 
world.  Miss  Meigs,  the  historian  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  now  retired  from  her  long  and 
notable  career  of  Professor  of  English,  stresses 
the  influence  of  each  of  the  four  presidents 
on  the  development  of  the  college.  She  also 
points  out  h|i)w  Bryn  Mawr  adjusted  to  the 
social  and  economic  changes  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  America  since  1885.  The  volume 
is  an  excellent  account  of  how  a  small, 
privately-supported  educational  institution 
has  met  its  problems  and  movc‘d  forward. 

William  P.  Skaks 

PniNCTPLES  OF  General  Psvgholociv. 
By  Gregory  A.  Kimball.  N.  Y.  The  Itonald 
Press.  1956.  $5.00 

This  very  thorough  text  in  general  psy¬ 
chology  is  carefully  designed  for  Ix'ginners  in 
the  field  and  is  lucidly  and  interestingly  writ¬ 
ten  at  their  level  of  understanding.  The  cov¬ 
erage  is  exceptionally  broad  and  a  wealth  of 
carefully  chostm  illustrations  are  helpful  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  text.  Psychology  is  conceived 


as  a  natural  science  and  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
logy  is  especially  well  defined.  The  section 
on  sensation  and  perception  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  latest  psychological  theory. 
There  is  also  a  sound  presentation  of  statisti¬ 
cal  methods  as  a  bxil  for  the  use  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist.  The  treatment  of  learning  occupies 
much  space  in  the  volume  and,  more  especial¬ 
ly  the  learning  of  skills.  The  author  has  been 
careful,  too,  to  integrate  physiological  mate¬ 
rial  with  the  relevant  psychological  subject 
matter.  An  excellent  introduction  foi  thcjs**' 
who  propose  to  major  in  psychology. 

William  P.  Sears 

Fi'ndamental  Statistics  in  Psychol- 
o<;y  and  Education.  By  J.  P.  Guilford. 
N.'y.  McGraw-Hill.  1956.  $6.25 

"Guilford”  has  assisted  countless  numbers 
of  research  workers  and  doctoral  candidates 
in  dealing  with  the  data  that  they  have  gath¬ 
ered.  This  is  the  third  edition  of  “Guilford” 
and,  in  its  new  guise,  this  standard  text  and 
refcTc*nce  volume  reflects  the  changing  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  nec-ds  for  statistical  methods  of 
different  kinds  and  also  the  newer  statistical 
concepts  and  procc-dures.  The  materials  on 
hypothesis  testing  and  statistical  inference 
have  bc-en  greatly  expanded.  Many  of  the 
new  nonparametric  tests  of  significance  now 
available  are  included,  as  are  new  applications 
of  chi  square  as  Bartlett's  U‘st  of  homogeneity 
of  variance  and  combinc'd  tc'sts  of  signficance. 

William  P.  Searb 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

The  Efttom  Book  Beport  lyitea  requires  more  thinking  end  less  writing  on  the  pert 
of  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  of  each  student’s  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  Drama,  Form  B  for  Etuys  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Phot(^>lay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred,  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

Baton-Palmer  Workbooks  in  Litaratnro:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Single 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Pictorial  litoratnre  Kaps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Each 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  information.  English  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basio  Spoiling.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  baclnvard  spellers  in  higher  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

Tho  Eaton  Litoratua  Tests.  Thirty-eight  pc^mlar  titles  used  in  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment. 

Teaching  Diaoritioal  Harks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequently  ne^ected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  High  School  Hewspaper.  If  jju  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  will  welcome  this  little  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  each  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  help  to  produce  a  better  product.  Price  35  cents. 

E[iagslo7  Ontlinos  Studies  in  Litoratnre.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  these 
and  they  are  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list. 

Writs  for  a  complets  cotahg. 
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Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

We  recommend  to  dcsirsble  positions  in  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


TEACUX18  nSDED — Elementary— Beeondary—Cellafe.  We  bave  officially  listed, 
hundreds  of  splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  30  years  under  the  same  management 
— give  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
**Yoa  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loae.” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Establkbed  1880  Suocaasor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  76tli  Tear 

906  RORTH  SEVERTH  STEEET,  ALLEVTOWR,  PEREA 
Member  National  Asrociatka  of  Teachers’  Ageiieies 


